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CHAPTER  I. 

London,  after  these  events,  became  quite 
insupportable  to  me,  and  tliree  weeks  found 
me  settled  at  Florence. 

My  life  there  was  a  very  regular  one;  the 
business  of  the  embassy  occupied  but  a  small 
portion  of  my  time.  Lord  Monson  was  not 
one  of  those  men  who  think  that  fussiness, 
pomposity,  and  long  state  papers,  so  aptly 
described  by  Cowper  when  he  says,  "  forests 
of  no  meaning  fill  the   page,  in  wliicli  all 
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comprehension  wanders  lost,"  could  add  to 
his  importance,  or  obtain  for  liim  the  cha- 
racter and  reputation  of  an  able  diplo- 
matist. 

He  had  enjoyed  a  most  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  world,  and  had  fully  profited  by  it. 
Somewhat  above  the  prime  of  life,  he  had 
not  the  egregious  vanity  and  folly  to  ape  the 
bov,  either  in  his  dress  or  manners ;  he  did 
not  affect  de  se  donner  I'air  Richelieu,  or  to 
make  love  to  every  pretty  woman  who  passed 
through  the  city ;  and  yet  few  left  Florence 
without  retainino:  a^rreeable  memories  of  a 
voice  most  excellently  kind,  and  a  winning, 
courteous  address,  wdiich,  as  it  sprung  from 
the  heart,  never  failed  to  strike  a  responsive 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  others.  And  none  could 
avoid  feeling  that  even  the  city  of  the 
Medici  owed  another  charm  to  the  presence 
of  an  English  nobleman. 

He  was,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  un- 
selfish ;  and  whenever  a  man  is  honestly  and 
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thoroughly  unselfish,  he  must  be  very  agree-. 
able.  Often  and  often  have  I  known  him  sit 
up  half  the  night  to  wind  up  the  work  of  the 
Chancellerie,  which,  after  having  in  my 
heedless  folly,  in  the  absence  of  my  diplo- 
matic confreres,  undertaken,  I  w^as  after- 
wards unable  to  finish.  His  whole  thoughts 
were  for  other  people.  I  have  seen  men 
in  difficulties  at  Florence,  and  when  Lord 
Monson  heard  of  it,  if  the  means  of  relief 
were  in  his  power,  he  never  failed  to  bestow 
them ;  his  charity  knew  no  other  limits  than 
the  extent  of  his  fortune. 

His  position  naturally  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  society  of  the  place.  But  so 
singular  is  the  effect  which  the  charm  of 
one  man's  conversation  and  manner  can 
effect,  that  I  was  informed,  in  several 
quarters,  that  his  arrival  had  made  a  total 
change  in  the  circles  of  Florentine  fashion. 
From  being  one  of  the  dullest  salons,  the 
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parties  at  the  Britisli  Embassy  were  pro- 
nounced the  most  agreeable. 

Lord  Monson  had  succeeded  to  a  man  of 
small  views  but  large  vanity,  who  mistook 
assumption  for  pride,  and  neglect  for  inde- 
pendence ;  who  overlooked  the  slight  obser- 
vances of  life,  because  they  were  beneath  his 
attention,  and  thus  frequently  neglected  the 
readiest  and  best  means  of  obtaining  the 
greatest  results.  He  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Grand  Duke  because  he  did  not  one  dav  walk 
across  the  street  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
and  thus  postponed  a  most  important  com- 
mercial treaty,  which  was  concluded  and  rati- 
fied three  weeks  after  Lord  JNIonson's  arrival. 

Because  his  predecessor  would  not  be 
dictated  to  by  any  one,  he  was  never  accus- 
tomed to  show  attention  to  those  who  were 
properlv  introduced  to  him ;  and  his  civility  to 
the  acquaintances  of  his  own  selection  was  so 
constrained  and  formal,  that  they  seldom  left 
his  presence  with  any  feeling  of  gratitude 
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or  regard.  Class  men  of  all  professions 
are  insupportable ;  but,  above  all  others,  hide 
me  from  the  class  diplomatic  man,  "who 
treads  on  silk  as  though  the  winds  blew  his 
own  praises  in  his  eyes  ;"  moves  about  with 
solemn  mvsterious  footfall ; 

Assumes  the  God, 
Affects  to  nod. 

• 

"  I  am  Sir  Oracle,"  says  he,  "  and  when  I  ope 
my  lips  let  no  dog  bark." 

Sir  John  Leslie  was  precisely  one  of  these 
men;  but  it  what  men  call  '*  took"  at  home. 
He  was  made  a  Baronet,  a  G.C.B.,  Privy 
Councillor,  and  has  now  retired  to  "  my 
estate,"  to  astonish  the  bumpkins  with  his 
cordon  rouge,  and  usurp  the  chairmanship  of 
the  master  of  sessions,  to  the  prejudice  of 
some  equally  dull  and  pompous,  but  much 
worthier  and  better-hearted  man,  who  has 
in  all  probability  represented  the  county  in 
Parliament  since  the  davs  of  the  Edwards. 

How  different  was  Lord  Monson.  Without 
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the  least  effort  he  was  beloved  and  popular, 
because  he  sympathised  with  all  men  ;  his  was 
a  secret  of  success,  a  moyen  de  parvenir, 
known  to  so  many  but  practised  by  so  few. 
To  discover  the  to])ic  on  which  his  guest  was 
best  informed,  and  then  to  listen  attentively. 
This,  which  may  be  an  effort  and  mere  man- 
nerism in  some,  w'as  in  him  real  good 
nature ;  and  he  not  only  af!ected  to  listen, 
but  he  really  did  so,  and  as  his  memory  was 
very  retentive,  the  fund  of  his  anecdote  and 
wit  was  never  exhausted. 

How  trite,  but  how  true  is  it;  what  calamity 
is  there  that  youth  cannot  in  time  shake  off? 
I  arrived  in  Florence  with  the  full  conviction 
that  all  enjoyment  was  closed  against  me. 
Like  the  watcher  at  night,  I  began  to  be- 
lieve that  to  me  there  would  be  no  new  day 
dawn.  But  gradually,  fresh  light  broke  upon 
me ;  dim,  misty,  and  partial  at  first ;  but 
upon  my  heart  even  a  new  sun  rose. 

I  possessed  at   least   this  advantage   over 
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many  wlio  suffer, — that  for  me  there  was  no 
return.  When  once  we  have  attained  the 
conviction  that  any  evil  is  irremediable,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  the  human  heart  will 
adapt  itself  to  the  necessities  and  require- 
ments of  its  position.  At  first,  however,  I 
suffered  terribly  from  depression.  The  re- 
collection of  that  last  morning  was  ever 
present  to  me.  Lucille's  manner  when  I 
had  mentioned  her  name,  the  agitation 
which  she  manifested  when  she  heard  that 
Glenira  was  her's,  and  that  she  was  to  pass  the 
honeymoon  there.  And  then  I  pictured  to 
myself  their  happiness,  for  I  knew  the  very 
walks  which  they  would  take ;  I  could  trace 
them,  as  it  were,  in  their  daily  amusements. 
All  their  thoughts  filled  my  mind  to  the  dis- 
regard of  all  active  pursuits ;  and  the  first 
few  weeks  were  passed  in  a  state  of  idleness, 
which  weakened  my  mind,  and  only  rendered 
it  afterwards  more  susceptible  of  impressions 
and  incapable  of  resistance. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

But  a  cliano^e  came  over  me.  After  a  few 
weeks  my  solitary  habits  grew  distasteful  to 
me.  After  I  had  imagined  myself  by  turns 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Alfieri,  and  written  whole 
quires  of  rhymes,  I  began  to  prefer  society ; 
and  once  in  Italian  society,  it  exercised  an 
extraordinary  fascination  upon  me.  I  was 
charmed  with  a  high-bred  intellectual  circle, 
which,  on  my  first  introduction,  admitted  me 
not  merely  like  a  Pariah,  to  kiss  the  hem 
of  its  garment,  but  received  me  with  a  warm 
and  genial  accueil. 
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Lord  Monson,  wlio  heard  frequently  from 
my  father,  and  was  probably  in  some  degree 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  the  melancholy 
wdiich  preyed  upon  me,  was  too  happy  to 
find  me  returninof  into  society.  He  exerted 
himself  to  make  me  popular;  and  to  be  the 
object  of  his  kindness  and  solicitude,  was 
sufficient  to  ensure  my  success.  In  a  very 
short  period  from  my  debut,  I  received  the 
entree  to  almost  every  house  w  orth  frequent- 
ing in  Florence,  and  was  most  welcome  to 
many.  My  vanity  was  gratified  by  atten- 
tions, which,  had  my  experience  been  more 
extended,  or  my  egotism  less  developed,  I 
should  have  accepted  as  the  gentle  and  un- 
varying courtesy  so  peculiar  to  all  foreign 
societies,  and  on  many  occasions  so  strangely 
in  contrast  with  our  own. 

Here  the  cold  assuminiy  w^oman  of  the 
world  was  unknown,  and  would  not  have 
been  appreciated;  the  vulgar  affectation 
which  loves  to  obtrude  itself  into  the  highest 
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seats,  but  despises  all  that  are  placed 
lower;  the  miserable  pride  which  teaches 
many  to  make  those  who  are  below  them 
feel  their  inferiority,  found  no  responsive 
echo  in  these  circles :  a  perfect  ease  and 
repose  was  its  chief  characteristic;  a  polite 
sympathy  its  greatest  charm. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  that  there  is 
more  sincerity  in  the  English  character ;  that 
the  graceful  courtesy  of  foreign  society  is 
totally  devoid  of  heart,  ^^'ell,  this  may  be 
in  some  measure  the  case;  I  believe  it  is 
so  :  it  is  the  difference  between  Rome  and 
Athens,  the  Cyclopean  wall  and  the  light  and 
graceful  Ionian  architecture.  I  will  admit 
the  English  character  to  be  more  substantial; 
but  most  assuredly,  we  have  degenerated  in 
manner,  that  surest  of  all  indexes  of  mental 
refinement. 

A  fine,  rough,  bold  barbarian  address  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way;  but  too  frequently 
we  come  across  men 
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''  Who  constrain  the  garb 

Quite  beyond  nature;  he  cannot  jflatter;  he 
An  honest  man  and  plain,  he  will  speak  truth ; 
And  he  will  have  it  so,  if  not,  he  is  plain." 

And  then  there  has  strangely  creeped  in 
amongst  us,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
an  absence  of  deference  to  superiority, — a 
contempt  for  illustration.  There  is,  indeed, 
the  same  intense  striving  after  rank  and 
position,  greater  indeed  than  heretofore, 
because  it  has  become  easier  of  attainment, 
but  not  the  same  respect  and  deference  to 
those  who  by  long  descent  and  ancestry, 
occupy  the  highest  places. 

For  my  comfort  I  prefer  the  sweet,  gentle 
winning  manner,  although  dashed  with  in- 
sincerity, to  the  very  straightforward  man 
who  will  tell  you  all  his  mind,  whether  it  be 
agreeable  or  otherwise,  whom  we  too  fre- 
quently jostle  against  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don. I  am  well  satisfied  to  meet  courtesy 
and  warmth  of  expression,  without  putting 
it  to  very  strong  tests.    It  is  not  essential  to 
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my  happiness  to  swear  eternal  friendship 
with  every  one  I  meet ;  but  it  is  very  de- 
lio-htful  to  be  welcomed  with  smiles  and 
civility,  and  to  depart  loaded  with  regrets. 
And  ill  betide  the  man  who  would  rashly 
undeceive  us,  even  although  we  may  be 
deluded  by  a  mirage. 

I  have  remarked  another  great  difference 
in  the  habits  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  From 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  there  is  more 
camaraderie,  more  bonhommie  among  the 
latter.  It  is  common  to  hear  one  young 
Frenchman  say  to  another,  **  Prete  mbi  ton 
cheval;  prete  moi  ton  cabriolet;  quel  jolie 
ei)ingle!"  The  answer  frequently  is,  *'Mon 
ami,  je  vous  le  donne."  But  where  are  the 
Englishmen  who  live  on  such  terms  of  equal 
friendship.  There  is  an  amiable  communi:<ni 
amonir  these  which  would  not  be  understood  in 
our  circles;  at  heart  they  may  be  more  egre- 
giously  selfish,  but  certainly  this  is  not  appa- 
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rent  in  their  manner.  I  am  by  no  means  an 
advocate  for  the  adoption  of  foreign  habits, 
and  am  entirely  opposed  to  all  Galliamania ; 
but  there  are  differences  in  character  which 
it  is  very  curious  to  observe,  and  which 
may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  state  of  society 
and  of  government  on  the  continent,  is  so 
variable,  that  men  cease  to  indulge  in  the 
same  prudential  calculations,  as  the  inhabit- 
ants of  more  settled  political  regions. 

It  Avas  delightful  for  me  to  have  been 
thrown  into  a  mode  of  life  so  entirely 
adapted  to  my  imaginative  and  desultory 
turn  of  mind ;  but  if  my  father  had  desired 
to  have  his  views  carried  out,  he  should  have 
selected  a  very  different  spot  to  Florence. 
The  work  of  responsibility  of  the  mission 
altogether  w^as  very  slight,  and  my  part  of 
it,  except  at  intervals,  really  amounted  to 
nothing  at  all;  and  I  flattered  myself  that  my 
time  was  not  thrown  away  while  I  cultivated 
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my  taste  and  refinement,  instead  of  abso- 
lutely vegetating  like  some  of  my  compa- 
nions. But  my  father's  keenness  of  obser- 
tion  detected  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
exposed. 

"  Lord  Monson,"  he  wrote  me  within  the 
first  ten  weeks,  "  gives  me  excellent  accounts 
of  you;  your  general  conduct,  your  efforts  to 
please  in  society,  and  the  success  that  has 
attended  them.  Your  own  letters  show  great 
quickness  of  observation,  and  a  mind  keenly 
susceptible  of  the  beautiful;  all  these  are 
qualities  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated.  But 
do  not  at  the  same  time  forget  the  severer 
studies  which  are  essential  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  faculties.  You  will 
consider  that  I  am  blinded  by  the  dust  of 
Downino:  Street  when  I  tell  vou  that  I  have 
rarely  seen  the  muses  and  the  heroines  of 
mythology  grouped  together:  imbued  with  the 
rich  glowing  history  of  the  land  in  which  you 
are  residing,  you  will  perhaps  quote  to  me  the 
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great  names  of  the  masters  of  political  sci- 
ence; you  will  tell  me  that  Michael  Angelo, 
that  Dante,  Ariosto,  pursued  different  careers 
at  the  same  moment ;  so  in  former  days  we 
possessed  men  admirable  in  several  depart- 
ments. Our  Raleighs,  Sidneys,  and  Essexes 
tried  everything,  and  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. But  you  must  remember  that  at  that 
time,  the  field  of  knowledge  was  bounded, — 
that  the  great  ocean  of  Truth  which  Newton 
speaks  of,  lay  all  undiscovered  before  them. 

"  Believe  me,  Cecil,  that  those  who  would 
walk  fast  through  life,  and  advance  to  some 
end,  have  little  time  to  gather  flowers  during 
their  progress,  or  to  repose  on  beds  of  roses." 

Such  letters  as  these  used  to  recall  me  for 
a  time  to  more  sober  reflections,  and  new 
resolutions;  but  I  soon  returned  again  to  my 
delicious  day  dreams,  and  peopled  my  heart 
with  rich  and  varied  fancies. 

There  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Flo- 
rence an  Italian  lady  named  Rinaldi ;   I  had 
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made  her  acquaintance  at  a  ball  at  the  Grand 
Duke's,  but  she  mixed  very  little  in  the 
general  society  of  the  place.  There  was  a 
mystery  attaching  to  her.  Some  said  that 
her  husband  was  dead ;  others,  that  she  had 
been  long  separated  from  him.  She  had  a 
small  but  very  beautifully  furnished  house, 
lookinir  on  the  Arno ;  and  she  seemed  to  be 
very  indifferent  to  all  the  cancans  which  were 
spread  about  her,  and  not  to  strive  to  force 
lier  way  where  there  was  the  least  question 
of  her  being  bien  accueillie. 

She  had  a  beautiful  little  girl  of  about 
three  years  old,  who  appeared  to  be  almost 
her  only  companion.  I  heard  a  great  deal 
of  gossip  about  the  number  of  amans  de  coeur 
attributed  to  her;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  casual  visitors,  I  never  met  any 
one  there,  nor  could  I  discover  that  there  was 
the  remotest  foundation  for  such  reports. 

From  the  first  moment  I  was  introduced  to 
her,  I  felt  myself  irresistibly  entraine'd  towards 
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lier,  and  the  next  morning  found  me  at  her 
door.     And    yet  Madame   Rinakli   liad   no 
great  pretensions  to  beauty.    She  had  arrived 
at  that  age  when  ladies  are  in  general  dis- 
posed to  abdicate  their  own  pretensions  in 
favour  of  their  children,  and  to  accept  flat- 
teries throuG^h  them.     But  she  was  o^raceful 
in  the  least  of  her  actions;  possessed  a  low, 
silvery  and  tinkling  voice,  and  a  smile  which 
at  once  broke  like  sunshine  on  the  heart. 
She  was   very  lively;  but  this  temper  was 
combined  with  the  full  amount  of  Italian 
energy.    She  was  not  one  of  those  ladies  who 
I  at  all  desired  to  see  in  a  storm  of  passion. 
Her  disposition  and  even  her  looks  were — 

"  Variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light  quivering  aspen  made." 

One  day  she  would  have  a  rich  colour,  and 
a  bright  laughing  glance;  at  others,  her  pale- 
ness and  large  black  eyes  struck  me  with  a 
feelinof  akin  to  awe.  When  first  I  became 
acquainted  with  her,   Lord   Monson,   in  an 
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indirect  manner,  had  thrown  out  sundry 
hints  respecting  her ;  he  represented  her  as 
a  most  fascinating  but  dangerous  woman. 

"  Not,"  he  said,  "  not  that  she  has  caused 
any  scandal  since  she  has  been  here ;  and  I 
really  do  not  believe  she  is  a  bit  worse  than 
any  one  else.  The  Florentines  are  not  very 
scrupulous.  Only,  I  think  it  right  to  give  you 
a  hint;  to  be  on  your  guard,  for  these  women 
are  marvellous  actrices.  I  admit  all  her 
beauty,  and  also  that  she  is  wonderfully 
accomplished ;  and  as  she  is  a  woman  living 
alone,  she  is  a  sure  subject  for  medisance." 

All  this  had  a  little  effect  on  me  for  a  short 
time.  For  the  first  few  days  I  visited  there 
without  one  thought  beyond  the  satisfaction 
which  I  derived  from  having  so  agreeable  a 
house  to  lounge  in,  and  a  sweet  voice  to  lull 
my  heart  to  repose.  But  gradually  tliis  inter- 
course warmed  into  confidence;  I  spoke  to 
her  of  sorrow  and  of  my  indiiference  to  life, 
as    to   a   familiar    friend ;    and    I    deceived 
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myself  by  my  own  foolish  communicative- 
ness ;  and  she  would  sympathise  so  warmly 
with  me.  And  as  the  tear  grew  big  in  my 
eye,  the  long  black  eyelash  would  fall  over 
her  own ;  and  then  she  would  sing  to  me 
during  the  evening;  and  as  I  listened  to 
her,  I  felt  soothed  and  happy. 

Her  tastes  and  mine  entirely  agreed.  We 
Avould  wander  together  through  the  gal- 
leries with  which  Florence  abounds.  Her 
natural  liveliness  of  apprehension  had  been 
quickened  by  study ;  and,  without  affecting 
the  dilettante,  she  could,  in  the  melting 
accents  of  her  country,  discourse  eloquently 
but  unaffectedly,  on  the  wonderful  works  of 
genius.  A  new  world  of  sensation  was  laid 
open  to  me. 

Up  to  the  period  of  my  arrival  at  Florence 
neither  pictures  or  statues  had  possessed 
any  charms  for  me.  I  agreed  with  the  late 
Lord  Dudley.  If  I  admired,  it  was  invari- 
ably in  the  wrong  place,   which   quite   dis- 

c  2 
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heartened  me  from  admiring  at  all;  not,  as 
lie  continues,  "  that  I  deny  the  merits  \vhich 
men  of  taste  attribute  to  them,  but  these 
merits  seem  to  me  of  a  description  which  it 
requires  some  practical  knowledge  of  art  to 
appreciate."  It  was  at  Florence  the  taste 
for  painting  and  sculpture  grew  upon  me; 
and  there  I  first  learned  to  appreciate  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  and  Athens!  And  as  I 
gazed  on  the  exquisite  forms  around  me,  I 
began  to  comprehend  the  force  of  the  epithet 
classical. 

Perhaps  of  all  literature,  mythology  in 
the  greatest  degree  appeals  to  the  imagi- 
nation. It  was  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
notion  to  associate  all  the  passions  and 
emotions  of  the  heart  with  the  great  spirits 
and  reliii'ion  of  the  dav.  Love,  Faith, 
Beauty,  (h-ace,  were  not  then  mere  abstract 
ideas  for  the  artist  and  the  poet,  but  real 
presences  for  the  multitude.  If  the  heart 
had   anv    vow    to  offer,   an   altar   was    ever 
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ready  to  receive  it ;  and  through  much  that 
was  vicious,  imaginary,  and  false,  there  is  in 
most  mythology  a  secret  truth  and  intent 
which  those  who  feel  can  understand. 
Thus  in  the  loves  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
ylrvKe  is  the  soul,  and  from  the  soul  all  love 
emanates.  Why  is  it  that  we  lament  over 
the'  decline  of  art  1  Because  in  ancient 
times  the  sculptor  and  painter  represented 
objects,  the  contemplation  of  which  they 
approached  with  awe  and  affection.  They 
spiritualized  every  sensation.  In  general 
our  best  pictures  are  on  religious  sub- 
jects ;  but  there  the  attempt  is  bold,  and 
no  pencil  can  adequately  express  the  deep, 
awful,  mysterious,  sensation  which  revealed 
religion  conveys;  but  in  mythology  the 
heathen  deities  were  supposed  to  possess  all 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  human  beings ; 
only  refined,  idealized,  and  purified  in  a 
happier  and  clearer  atmosphere.  But  now 
we  have  explained  much  away.     Our  actions 
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are  controlled  by  mathematical,  geographical, 
calculations ;  we  have  disproved  many  of 
the  assertions  of  ancient  writers;  doubts  are 
thrown  upon  the  existence  of  Homer,  and 
mythology  is  comprised  within  Lempriere, 
where  children  can  revel  in  all  its  worst 
ideas,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
explain  its  beauties.  Yet  still,  to  the  poet 
and  the  man  of  thought  there  is  ever  to  be 
found  in  all  these  imaginary  creations,  an  im- 
press of  beauty  and  the  expression  of  a  faith. 
It  was  a  long  time  after  my  arrival  at 
Florence  before  1  ventured  to  believe  myself 
at  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  glorious 
masterpieces  by  which  I  was  surrounded. 
For  the  dense  mass  of  aspirants  and  con- 
noisseurs I  had  no  respect,  and  no  sympathy 
in  common  with  them.  Even  in  ]\Iadame 
Rinaldi's  society,  and  when  the  veil  of  igno- 
rance had  been  partially  removed,  I  used  to 
hurry  away  in  disgust  from  any  object  I  was 
admiring,  when  the  hacknied  notes  of  vulgar 
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admiration,  duly  proscribed  by  Madame 
Starke,  caught  my  attention. 

"  You  are  too  sensitive,"  she  used  to 
say;  "let  each  one  see  for  himself.  It  is 
true,  that  these  people  have  no  real  love  of 
art ;  but  I  am  such  a  devotee,  that  the  very 
hypocrisy  of  homage  is  grateful  to  me  ;  just 
as  I,  who  doat  on  my  child,  joyfully  accept 
the  praises  lavished  0:1  her."  She  would 
not  concede  to  me  that  the  vulgar  desecrate 
the  objects  of  their  veneration. 

"According  to  this  argument,"  she  re« 
plied,  "there  would  be  nothing  but  fine 
linen  seen  in  a  cathedral,  or  there  should 
be  an  aristocratic  church  and  a  privileged 
altar.  I  believe  that  the  lowest  classes  have 
as  great  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  mystic 
as  we  have  ourselves,  only  it  is  expressed  in 
a  more  grotesque  manner.  All  that  you 
can  enjoy  is  your's ;  if  you  are  absorbed  in 
contemplating  the  Venus  or  the  Apollo,  it 
should  rather  increase  your    admiration   to 
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know  that  all  classes  and  grades  concur  in 
your  opinion. 

"  For  instance,"  she  continued,  with  her 
deep  eye  fixed  upon  me;  "you  think  me 
agreeable,  n'est-ce  pas  ?  But  now  if  one  of 
the  strangest  and  most  melancholy  of  your 
countrymen  Avere  to  pass  and  coniirm  your 
opinion,  would  it  prejudice  you  against 
me?" 

"  When  my  heart  is  engaged,"  I  replied, 
"it  shrinks  from  the  observation,  however 
flattering,  of  a  third  person.  I  am,  indeed, 
of  a  jealous  disposition ;  but  it  is  not  mere 
vulgar  jealousy  and  doubt.  I  store  up  my 
emotions  and  sensations  as  in  the  holiest  of 
holies,  into  which  no  footsteps  should  be 
allowed  to  penetrate. — The  heart  is  to  me  a 
great  mystery,  to  be  revealed  to  none  but 
one  : — 

j    '*  Tell  to  one  friend  the  secret  thoughts 
1  That  in  vour  bosom  flow  : 

But  tell  your  tale  to  one  beside, 
And  all  the  world  may  know." 
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She"  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  a  smile 
dimpled  round  her  lips.  "A  woman  should 
be  careful,"  she  said,  "  of  giving  her  heart  to 
one  who,  if  not  a  slave,  would  certainly  be  a 
tvrant." 

"  You  mistake,"  I  replied.  "  There  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  either  giving  or  taking  a 
heart ;  its  pulsations  are  beyond  our  own 
control :  light  and  darkness  alternately  fall 
upon  it.  We  may  bask  in  the  one  or  cower 
in  the  other,  but  can  neither  exclaim.  Let  it 
be  light,  or  bid  the  darkness  cover  us.  By 
some  mysterious  agency,  a  chord  is  struck, 
the  air  vibrates^  and  a  note  is  produced, 
which  may  either  swell  into  the  rich  fulness 
of  joy,  or  die  away,  as  the  requiem  of  our 
hopes ;  but  we  cannot  discern  the  finger 
which  struck  it,  nor  can  we  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  sound.  We  cannot  tell 
whence  it  cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth.  The 
boldest  man  can  only  say  that  he  does  not 
love  a  particular  person  at  that  particular 
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moment;  the  most  devoted,  that  he  will  love 
just  as  long  as  the  love  continues.  There 
may  be  infinite  affections,  but  not  in  this 
world,  because  it  is  finite. 

"  When  I  read  of  vows  of  eternal  affection, 
I  accept  them  as  the  graceful  and  earnest 
expression  of  a  present  faith ;  but  should  as 
soon  think  of  believing  in  them  as  I  should 
in  the  perpetuity  of  raven  locks,  or  the  lustre 
of  dark  eyes.  The  instant  a  man  has  uttered 
the  words,  "How  I  love,"  he  has  created  a 
standard  by  which  to  estimate  tiie  force  of 
his  own  sensations.  All  passions,  all  emotions, 
are  involuntary.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
they  may  be  checked  and  destroyed,  but 
utterly  impossible  that  at  will  they  can  be 
created." 

"  It  is  a  cold  philosophy,"  she  murmured. 

"  So  far  from  being  cold  and  cautious,"  I 
replied,  "  it  places  our  affections  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  vast  mysterious  agency. 
The  ancients  made  their  love  a  god,  and  built 
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shrines  to  its  honour.  I,  too,  would  make  my 
love  a  god,  and  worship  it  with  fear  and 
trembling." 

"  Are  you  capable  of  such  intense  feeling?" 
she  said. 

I  thought  of  Lucille, — of  the  passion  of 
which  my  heart  was  but  three  months  since 
capable,  —  of  the  struggle  I  had  passed 
through  before  I  had  abandoned  all  hope, 
and  it  was  tearfully  I  replied,  "  I  once 
thought  I  was." 

She  saw  that  my  heart  was  elsewhere,  and 
we  walked  on  in  silence.  When  we  reached 
her  house,  I  mechanically  followed  her  up 
stairs  to  her  boudoir.  Her  child,  which  had 
been  unwell  for  a  few  days,  was  lying  covered 
with  shawls  upon  the  sofa.  It  was  a  beautiful 
child, — blue-eyed,  with  the  dark  hair  and  eye- 
lash of  her  mother. 

There  is  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  woman's  room  which  reposes  the  mind  : 
her  taste  is  expressed  in  even  the  least  ob- 
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ject  \vliicli  lies  upon  lier  table :  the  subdued 
light  steals  over  the  senses,  the  perfume  of 
sweet  flowers,  the  low,  gentle  voice,  and 
almost  noiseless  movement. 

It  was  twilight,  and  I  stood  upon  the 
marble  balcony,  which  was  so  wide,  that 
although  there  were  two  rows  of  orange 
trees,  there  was  still  space  sufficient  to  pace 
up  and  down.  I  looked  upon  the  river, 
with  its  lines  of  light,  and  the  glorious 
Appennines,  with  their  dark  green  sloping 
sides ;  and  far  beyond,  the  long,  waving 
ridges  of  snow,  bathed  in  the  violet  sunset. 
Strange  to  say,  in  such  a  clime,  at  such  a 
moment,  and  under  such  circumstances,  my 
heart  turned  to  England. 

I  thoui>-ht  of  Belmont,  of  the  jovous  davs 
we  had  ])assed  together ;  of  Lucille,  her  child- 
like iiniocence,  tlie  glory  and  pride  of  her 
beautiful  youth ;  and  now  of  my  utter  loneli- 
ness. As  the  soft,  cool  breeze  blew  across 
my  temples,  I  felt  it  was  time  sweeping  over 
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me :  I  thought  that  the  only  charm  in  life 
could  be,  when  hearts  grow  old  together, 
and  the  sympathies  are  intertwined.  My 
career,  which  had  for  some  time  seemed  to 
me  so  fiiscinating  and  agreeable,  soon,  I  felt, 
would  appear  insupportable.  Was  I  in  my 
own  person  to  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
theory  I  had  just  propounded?  Would  the 
curse  of  stagnation  fall  upon  me  ?  Would  the 
power  of  loving  and  of  being  beloved  desert 
me?  If  I  w^ere  correct  in  my  opinion,  that 
we  have  no  control  over  the  passions  and 
emotions,  oh,  whither,  whither  might  mine 
ultimately  bear  me?  And  even  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  what  amount  of  strength  of  mind 
and  purpose  had  I  shown  ? 

But  a  few  weeks  since,  I  left  England,  con- 
fident in  the  undying  nature  of  my  affection 
for  Lucille;  and  now,  but  this  short  time 
wasted,  and  already  these  sacred  remem- 
brances were  fading  away.  I  felt  ashamed 
of  mvself  at  having  for  one  moment  been 
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induced  to  forget  one  so  dear  to  me.  I  felt 
how  little  dependence  I  could  place  upon 
my  sensations ;  that  I  will,  and  I  can,  were 
words  which  should  never  be  pronounced  by 
my  lips.  And  who  was  this,  who  latterly  had 
occupied  at  least  some  portion  of  my  heart, 
whose  society  had  power  to  charm  me  ? 
One  of  whose  career  I  knew  nothing ;  whose 
whole  life  might  hitherto  have  been  one 
long  falsehood ;  one  who  was  so  many  years 
older  than  myself,  and  perhaps  in  her  heart 
despised  the  very  sensations  which,  in  the 
abandonment  of  my  feelings,  I  exposed 
to  her.  How  could  she,  the  woman  of  the 
world,  who  had  tried  every  sensation,  who 
had  in  all  probability  played  upon  the  heart 
as  upon  an  instrument — how  was  she  capable 
of  replacing  that  one,  in  whom  for  some 
short  period,  I  had  lived,  and  moved,  and 
had  my  being.  The  very  idea  seemed  to 
me  a  sacrilege,  and  I  almost  cursed  the  hour 
that  had  brought  me  to  Florence. 
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Wliilelhad  been  thus  dreaming,  the  gleams 
of  light  upon  the  hills  had  grown  dimmer,  the 
beautiful  violet  and  orange  tints  had  melted 
into  a  pale  sombre  gray ;  the  river  no  longer 
reflected  the  masses  of  oak,  the  soft  purple 
distance;  but  the  change  had  been  unper- 
ceived  by  me,  until  I  now  turned  round  and 
found  myself  in  darkness.  Not  less  rapidly, 
I  said,  will  my  feelings  grow  pale  and  my 
heart  gray ;  soon  I  too  shall  find  myself  in 
darkness,  the  deepest  of  all  darkness, — the 
darkness  of  the  mind. 

The  servant,  unnoticed  by  me,  had  brought 
a  lamp  into  the  room,  and  placed  it  in  a 
corner ;  the  light  fell  full  upon  Madame 
Rinaldi,  as  she  was  kneeling  in  the  same 
position  I  had  left  her.  A  feeling  of  almost 
anger  crossed  my  mind ;  the  sensation  of 
personal  jealousy  which  I  had  expressed  to 
her  was  fast  taking  possession  of  me,  a  part 
of  myself  had  past  from  me ;  some  portion  at 
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least    of    my   thoughts     had    now   past   to 
another — and  that  other  ! 

As  I  turned  suddenly  round,  I  found  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  I  saw  them  stream- 
ing with  tears;  she  bent  her  lips  to  her 
child's  forehead  and  kissed  it  tenderlv,  as 
she  lay  there,  with  her  head  reclining  on  the 
pillow  and  her  hands  clasped  together. 

"  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,"  she  said,  "  but 
I  feel  to-ni^ht  so  wretched  and  lonelv; — 
will  you  not  speak  to  me,  mon  ami?"  But 
my  heart  had  in  the  moment  become  hard- 
ened, as  it  were,  through  her.  I  beheld 
Lucille,  with  her  fairy  form  and  youthful 
features,  and  her  winning  grace. 

"If  I  do  not  speak,"  I  replied,  "it  is 
because  at  this  moment  all  my  thoughts  are 
preoccupied.  You  are  kneeling  by  your 
child,  and  you  tell  me  that  you  are  interested 
in  me.  Which  has  the  first  place  in  your 
heart?     You  know  more  of  the  world  than 
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I  do.  How  can  I  be  assured  that  at  this 
moment  yon  are  not  laughing  at  me  ? 
What  proof,  Avhat  certainty  have  I  that  every 
word  I  utter  is  not  conveyed  to  other  ears, 
to  be  commented  on,  and  perhaps  even 
ridiculed  ?  Oh,  no  ;  leave  me  to  myself — I 
cannot  speak  on  light  subjects,  and  deeper  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  you  can  appre- 
ciate. 

"  I  too  could  weep,  as  one  who  has  no 
hope.  It  is  hard,  at  my  age,  to  feel  the 
circle  of  happiness  growing  smaller  and 
smaller  around  me.  You  are  unhappy,  and  I 
grieve  for  you;  but  every  one  must  bear  his 
own  burden.  You  would  not  understand  my 
sensations,  even  if  I  could  find  the  expres- 
sions to  explain  them.  I  told  you  just  now, 
I  thought  there  was  a  sanctity  in  love,  which 
made  me  hate  an  intruder.  I  tell  this  to  you 
now,  of  grief; — if  I  am  wretched,  I  seek 
solitude. 

"  You  are  unhappy,  and  you  ask  me  to 
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talk  to  you,  to  desennnye  and  amuse  you. 
Oh,  no  !  you  must  go  into  the  street,  and 
seek  the  buffo  who  amuses  the  crowd  at  the 
corner ;  or  to  the  coulisses  for  the  cleverest 
jester;  never  mind,  although,  like  Grimaldi, 
he  acts  his  best  part  when  he  has  buried 
a  blue- eyed  child  that  very  evening.  But 
no,  I  am  really  unhappy,  and  must  mourn 
alone." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  had  been  up  very  late  at  a  Court  ball, 
when,  the  next  morning,  at  Lord  Monson's 
desire,  I  joined  him  in  his  cabinet  de  travail. 
It  always  delighted  me  to  receive  these  invi- 
tations, for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  treated 
with  a  degree  of  frankness  which  is  rarely 
found  in  a  diplomatist  of  his  standing.  I 
was  nearly  the  only  one  of  the  attaches  on 
whom  he  conferred  this  favour.  It  could 
not  be  denied  that  I  might,  without  much 
presumption  and  affectation,  arrogate  to  my- 
self the  propriety  of  this  selection,  for  two 
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more  stupid  companions  could  scarcely  have 
been  found  than  my  brother  diplomatists. 

Very  early  after  my  arrival  at  Florence,  I 
treated  Lord  JVIonson  Avith  the  perfect  con- 
fidence which  he  invited  and  desired.  Our 
conversation  was  more  like  that  of  two 
friends,  than  of  a  minister  and  his  subordi- 
nate. I  remember  that  upon  this  occasion  I 
was  indulging  in  the  old  regrets  of  time 
wasted  and  opportunities  squandered ;  com- 
plaining how  hard  it  must  be  to  climb  the 
heiofhts  of  fame,  and  even  if  thev  were 
attained  after  a  certain  period  of  life, 
success  Avas  not  worth  having.  He  listened 
attentively  and  kindly. 

"That  is  a  mistake,"  he  said,  "that  all 
young  men  with  deep  feelings  are  pre-dis- 
posed  to  fall  into ;  but  depend  upon  it,  you 
are  in  error,  and  that  ambition  grows  with 
what  it  feeds  on.  Young  men  like  place  and 
position  for  the  incidents  which  surround  them, 
for  their  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance;  older 
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men,  men  of  maturer  years,  for  the  influence 
and  power  which  they  bring;  a  few,  but  very 
few,  for  the  abstract  love  of  doing  good. 
There  are  but  rare  instances  of  men  who 
would  rather  err  with  Pope  than  shine  with 
Pye,  if  Pope  were  in  obscurity  and  Pye 
revelling  in  the  sunshine  of  patronage." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think,"  I  said,  "  that 
as  men  grow  older,  they  learn  to  disregard 
all  the  objects  in  life  which  i  think  are  so 
great?"  "Not  men,"  he  replied,  "  who  con- 
tinue to  live  in  the  strife  and  bustle  of 
public  life.  While  you  live  in  the  world,  you 
will  remain  of  the  world.  It  is  precisely 
at  your  age  that  men  feel  most  acutely  the 
vanity  of  all  pursuits.  Many  of  my  mature  age 
will  not  admit  this  to  you,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true ;  probably  they  are  not  able  to 
recall  their  past  sensations ;  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  that,  in  rare  instances,  they  are,  after  a 
certain  period,  incapable  of  retaining  the  deep, 
solemn,  mysterious  sense  of  things  unknown. 
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Their  minds,  like  their  muscles,  have  be- 
come hardened  to  the  practice  of  the  world ; 
their  energy  wants  purpose,  their  purpose 
inspiration.  Their  regrets  are  mere  material 
expressions  for  material  losses.  The  rapidity 
witli  which  life  passes  away,  becomes  matter 
for  positive  sorrow,  not  for  romantic  regret. 
They  no  longer  find  consolation  in  the  elo- 
quence with  which  they  lament  their  mis- 
-fortunes.  It  is  then  that  the  practical  objects 
in  life  are,  moreover,  doubly  valuable  to 
them,  and  because  they  have  passed  through 
•the  visionary  state,  that  they  are  the  better 
fitted  to  possess  the  reality." 

"But  you  are  not  borne  down,"  I  said, 
,"  by  this  overwhelming  heartless  necessity; 
no  one  can  so  sympathise  with  others.  Your 
^ present  conversation, — may  I  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  it, — only  serves  to  show  how  en- 
tirely you  have  understood  my  sensations.'' 
.  He  thought  a  little  and  then  answered, 
*'  But  you  cannot  tell  what  I,  I  suppose,  in 
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common  with  all  other  men,  have  passed 
through.  It  may  seem  very  vain  to  say,  that 
men  are  purified  by  suffering;  but  this  I 
am  sure,  that  a  man  is  worth  nothing  until 
he  has  past  through  much  suffering.  I  believe 
it  is  true,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enlist  in  my  favour,  the  kind  feelings  of 
most  people  here,  and  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  frequent  this  house,  would  feel 
sorrow  at  my  departure. 

"  I  have  won  your  kind  opinion,  and  that 
of  my  other  young  friends ;  and  I  can  assure 
you,  that  this  conviction  is  most  gratifying 
to  me;  but  you  must  not  on  this  account 
misjudge  me.  I  am  now  forty.  Had  I  been 
placed  in  this  situation  ten  years  earlier,  I 
am  sure  that  the  result  would  have  been  very 
different.  I  was  then  in  the  miserable  tran- 
sition state.  I  felt  the  vanity  of  human 
wishes,  and  yet  had  not  energy  to  retire  from 
public  life,  all  my  feelings  were  opposed  to 
my  actions.     But,  strange  to  say,  ever  as  I 
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advanced  in  my  career,  I  felt  that  my  mind 
ffrew  stronofer  and  strono^er,  mv  sensations 
calmer,  my  regrets  more  softened  by  dis- 
tance; and  then  I  determined  not  to  resist 
the  depression,  but  to  let  it  pass  over  me ; 
to  wrestle  with  my  feelings,  not  to  fear  suf- 
fering, but  to  bear  it. 

"  Then  slowly  dawned  upon  me  a  sense  of 
duty  and  obligation,  which  had  previously 
been  limited  to  vain  and  partial  endeavours. 
I  learnt  that  if  I  could  not  be  loved  mvself, 
I  might  still  love  others ;  what  did  it  matter 
if  the  idol  which  I  worshipped  were  in  my- 
self or  in  another?  Assuredly  this  affection 
was  not  the  less  beautiful,  because  it  was  less 
selfish.  I  remembered  and  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  Byron's  glorious  lines : — 

'Tis  time  my  heart  should  be  uiiDioved, 
Since  others  it  has  ceased  to  move; 

Yet  tho'  I  canuot  be  beloved, 
Still  let  me  love. 
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T  still  picked  as  many  flowers  as  I  could 
gather,  but  it  was  to  beautify  the  rooms  of 
others  and  not  my  own.  And  I  ceased  to 
look  upon  life  with  despair,  and  upon  men 
with  distrust,  so  soon  as  I  learnt  to  anni- 
hilate the  self  that  was  in  me.  It  was  then, 
and  not  until  then,  I  became  what  you  are 
pleased  to  call  popular." 

"  Oh!"  I  exclaimed,  "  if  it  is  so  well  to 
attain  this  experience  at  thirty,  what  a  thing 
it  would  be  if  I  could  learn  it  at  one-and- 
twenty." 

"  It  would  perhaps  end,"  he  continued, 
smiling,  "  in  boring  you  excessively.  You 
are  struck  with  the  truth  of  my  remarks, 
and  so  they  would  influence  you  for  a  few 
days  towards  forming  an  artificial  character; 
but  the  first  breath  of  irony  would  dissipate 
all  the  good  intentions.  What  are  termed 
lessons  of  experience  learnt  by  ear,  except 
within  the  limited  circle  of  distinct  rules  for 
conduct,  are  perfect  twaddle.    The  very  defi- 
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nition  of  the  word  experience  is  to  try;  it 
must  be  sought  and  not  taught. 

"  The  experience  which  forms  the  cha- 
racter is  slow  and  gradual  in  its  progress ; 
you  cannot  receive  it  from  another;  while 
you  are  taking  the  kaleidoscope  from  the 
hand  of  another  man  the  objects  have 
changed.  Besides,  there  are  certain  sensa- 
tions which  most  men, — I  mean  men  beyond 
the  animal  pale, — must  pass  through,  before 
their  better  qualities  can  develop  themselves. 
Aristotle  tells  us,  that  to  appreciate  virtue, 
you  must  know  vice.  There  is  some  truth 
in  the  dictum,  for  there  would  be  little 
merit  in  a  hermit  possessing  the  virtue  of 
St.  Anthony,  or  in  a  slave  not  having  the 
moral  qualities  of  a  tyrant.  It  is  only  by 
wrestling  that  we  can  become  strong." 

"And  yet,"  I  replied,  "Si  la  jeunesse 
savait,  et  si  la  vieillesse  pouvait."'  "  They 
would  both  be  very  unhappy  and  misplaced," 
he  said. 
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**Tlien  you  would  live  your  life  over 
again  precisely  in  the  same  manner?"  I  asked 
him. 

"It  were  presumptuous  in  me,"  he  replied, 
"to  say  as  much  as  this;  but  I  can  safely 
assure  you  that  I  have  no  desire  to  live  my 
life  again,  to  be  crammed,  as  some  people 
express  it,  with  the  experience  I  have 
gained.  The  happiness  of  the  young  is  their 
ignorance,  the  perfect  absence  of  all  calcula- 
tion, their  generous  although  misguided  and 
ill-directed  energies ;  take  this  ignorance 
from  them,  and  you  make  them  slow,  calculat- 
ing, and  hateful.  What  the  respectable  part 
of  the  world  terms  a  very  prudent  young 
man,  is  in  general  one  who  is  very  selfish, 
mean,  and  calculating. 

"  I  am  not  advocating  recklessness  in  you 
or  others ;  but  to  teach  the  young  and 
buoyant  to  pass  their  golden  hours,  their 
jeunesse  doree,  in  wretched  matter-of-fact 
views  of  human   nature,    is    a  great  error. 
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Besides,  -which  state  of  mind  is  most  correct, 
— the  ignorance  of  the  child;  the  impulse  of 
twenty;  the  regrets  of  thirty;  the  calculation 
of  forty;  the  hard  weather-beaten  fixed  opi- 
nions of  fifty  or  sixty?  Every  age  thinks 
itself  right;  and  it  is  very  rarely  when  any 
two  epochs  understand  the  other. 

"It  is  an  error  that  all  statesmen  make, 
not  living  more  with  and  studying  the  opi- 
nions of  the  generation  below  them,  for  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  legislating.  Bacon 
exclaimed.  Where  is  truth?  He  might  perhaps 
have  found  it  in  the  simplicity  of  the  child,  for 
this  represents  tw^o  periods  of  life,  old  age  and 
childhood;  the  two  extremes  are  linked  to- 
gether, the  same  unconsciousness,  the  same 
love  of  trifles,  the  same  facility  of  amuse- 
ment, the  same  docility .'' 

Did  not  Lord  Monson  speak  truly?  For  old 
age  is  beautiful,  if  kind  and  single-hearted; 
the  charities  and  affections  of  the  old  arc  the 
green  leaves    on    the    majestic  head  of  the 
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old  oak,   which   afford    shelter  alike  in  the 
summer's  heat  or  in  the  raging  storm,  and 
impartially    afforded    to    all.     But    if    the 
tree    be   sapless,    and    only    withered,    scat- 
tered   and   broken    branches    moan    in    the 
night  wind,  it  is  a  sad  and  melancholy  con- 
templation.    No  one  cares  for  his  name  and 
loves  his  remembrance.     But  glorious  is  the 
occupation  to  teach   the  young,  that  to  be 
nearer  eternity  is  to  be  more  akin  to  love ;  and 
that  after  the  fever  and  excitement  of  life  we 
can  fold   our  arms  and  slumber  under  the 
same  briorht  sun  as  we  miofht  when  a  child, 
and  find  ourselves  but  little  changed,  for  we 
tottered  then  even  as  we  do  in  old  age.    Our 
hair   was  light  then,    and   these  are    white 
locks  which  fall  over  the  low^  furrowed  fore- 
head ;  there  are  the  wrinkles  of  childhood, 
and    the    wrinkles    of  ao^e.     Who    has    not 
known  some  kind  good  old  man,  to  whom 
his  memory  clings  with  veneration,    wliose 
life    was   a   constant    succession    of  warm, 
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generous,  noble  actions ;  so  courteous  too  ia 
the  intercourse  of  life;  so  a  child  in  the 
play-hours  of  children ;  so  unselfish  in  all 
his  attributes ;  upon  whose  knee  he  may 
have  climbed ;  to  have  supported  whom,  in 
his  walk,  was  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  whom 
no  pain  could  irritate,  and  no  calamity  break? 
Such  an  old  age  we  need  not  fear;  but  who 
can  ensure  it? 

These  thoughts  crossed  my  mind  as  Lord 
Monson  pursued  the  train  of  his  observa- 
tions. I  did  not  venture  to  give  mine  ex- 
pression ;  but  in  my  own  heart  I  resolved 
to  root  out  all  selfishness,  and  to  do  nothing 
that  could,  and  even  indirectly,  wound  the 
interests  of  another;  to  realize  at  twenty-one 
the  character  Lord  INIonson  had  for  himself  at 
thirty-two.  I  was  full  of  these  good  reso- 
lutions, when  he  rose  and  proposed  we  should 
<;o  to  the  chancellerie. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

I  HEARD  from  Dudley.  It  was  the  third 
letter  he  had  written  me  since  I  left 
England ;  and,  to  my  sorrow  and  wretched- 
ness, he  gave  a  very  bad  account  of  Lucille's 
health.  After  leaving  Glenira,  they  had 
made  a  short  tour  in  the  Highlands;  and 
during  one  of  their  excursions  they  had  been 
caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  at  some  hours' 
distance  from  any. house.  Lucille  was  seized 
with  shivering  fits,  and  could  not  leave 
her  room  for  a  fortnidit.  But  what  he 
tremblingly  avowed  to  me   was   his  appre- 
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hension,  according  to  tlie  reports  of  the 
physicians,  that  she  had  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption in  her  constitution,  and  they  pro- 
posed her  going  abroad.  His  letter  was 
quite  incoherent,  and  evidently  written  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  It  was  then 
that  I  congratulated  myself  on  the  course  I 
had  taken ;  for  I  felt  convinced  that  had 
she  been  informed  of  the  facts  of  her  birth, 
the  result  would  have  been  most  serious. 

After  reading  this  letter  I  fell  into  a  state 
of  most  painful  reverie.  In  his  earlier  let- 
ters Dudley  had  described,  in  terms  such  as 
lovers  applaud,  and  the  cold  characterize  as 
absurd,  his  life  at  Glenira.  According  to 
these  descriptions,  every  day  produced  some 
new  plan  of  enjoyment,  some  new  associa- 
tion to  be  loved  and  cherished.  These 
recollections,  combined  with  my  deep  in- 
terest in  Lucille's  health,  made  me  very 
melancholy  ;  and  I  Mas  sitting  at  the  win- 
dow   in    a   state    of   moodv    sorrow,    when 
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the  concierge  aroused  me  by  putting  a  note 
into  my  hand.  It  was  from  Madame  Ri- 
naldi.  For  some  little  time  past  I  had  been 
discontinuing  my  visits,  for  I  learnt  from 
several  sources  that  they  had  been  made 
subject  of  remark,  and  there  was  nothing 
I  disliked  so  much  as  being  spoken  about. 

My  first  impression,  therefore,  was  to  tear 
up  the  note  without  opening  it ;  it  seemed 
a  sort  of  desecration  to  permit  a  thought  of 
her  to  enter  my  mind  when  it  was  occupied 
by  Lucille's  image ;  and  in  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  I  strewed  the  fragments  on  the 
floor ;  but  I  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  my 
heart  reproached  me,  and  I  felt  that  even 
her  sympathy  was  not  valueless.  And  I  per- 
mitted this  idea  to  take  root  in  my  heart 
until  it  seemed  like  an  absolute  necessity 
for  me  to  see  and  confide  in  her.  I  began 
to  think  that  a  woman  can  feel  even  for 
sorrow  and  regrets  arising  from  the  loss  of 
another ;  but.  however,  any  action  seemed 
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preferable  to  this  state  of  torpor;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  I  reached  her  hotel. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  learnt  that  she 
had  been  for  two  days  very  unwell.  The 
concierge,  with  whom  I  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite, and  who  conceived  me  passionately 
devoted  to  his  mistress,  told  me  that  she 
had  received  a  note  three  days  before,  very 
late  at  night  ;  that  she  had  immediately 
risen,  and  did  not  return  home  until  three 
in  the  morning.  The  next  day  she  was 
taken  very  unwell,  and  remained  so  ever 
since.  I  inquired  whether  he  knew  where 
Madame  went ;  and  he  told  me,  she  said  it 
was  to  see  Madame  Sforza,  who  had  died 
the  next  day ;  and  as  I  knew  that  they  were 
great  friends,  I  thought  no  more  about  the 
matter. 

Without  waiting  to  send  a  message,  I 
followed  her  maid  up-stairs,  and  was  shown 
into  her  boudoir,  which  opened  into  the 
bed-room,  and  on  the  other  side  into  a  small 
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conservatory.  The  boudoir  was  an  octagon, 
furnished  in  the  lightest  and  most  graceful 
style.  The  jalousies  were  closed,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  im])regnated  with  the  sweet 
scents  from  the  conservatory;  there  was 
that — 

Soft  liglit  which  half  conceals 
The  shapes  which  it  reveals 
To  meditative  ejes. 

and  saddened  my  heart  by  the  religio, 
but  by  no  means  the  severa  religio  loci. 
In  such  a  spot,  roughness  loses  its  impulse, 
and  vulgarity  becomes  refined.  I  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  sofas,  and  took  a  rose  from  a 
bouquet  which  was  lying  by  me.  I  was  pull- 
ing the  leaves  to  pieces,  and  strewing  them 
around  me, — when  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
Madame  Rinaldi. 

"  Don't  let  us  anticipate  the  winter,"  she 
said.     "  The  flowers  fall  quite  quick  enough." 

I  was  in  no  humour  for  such  mere  con- 
ceits, and  my  countenance  probably  shewed 
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it,  for  she  continued  in  a  tone  of  deeper 
feeling, — 

"  Let  me  keep  the  stem ;  I  shall  value  it 
for  your  sake." 

I  looked  up,  and  was  for  the  first  time 
struck  by  the  unusual  sadness  of  her  coun- 
tenance ;  but  she  was  quite  beautiful,  with 
her  long  black  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders.  Always  so  graceful  in  her  dress, 
she  had  this  morning,  either  designedly  or 
by  accident,  appeared  to  more  than  usual 
advantage.  She  sat  herself  silently  near 
me,  while  I  still  continued  sacrificing 
flower  after  flower,  until  her  feet  were 
almost   covered  w^ith    the  scattered   leaves. 

Neither  of  us  spoke.  But  I  have  ever 
found,  that  when  in  deep  grief  the  mere  pre- 
sence of  a  woman,  like  the  breeze  from  the 
south,  softens  our  distress. 

The  worldly  and  direct  consolation  of  man 
tends  to  irritate;  for  there  are  moments  when 
any  attempt  to  mitigate  our  feelings  appears 
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insulting  to  our  grief.  To  assure  the 
mourner  he  has  no  good  cause  to  sorrow,  is 
to  tell  the  man  with  consumption  gnawing 
at  his  heart,  that  he  is  in  good  sound  health; 
or  a  pauper,  that  he  is  reputed  wealthy,  is 
bitter  irony.  But  the  light  words  of  woman 
purify  and  heal;  the  expression  of  her  sym- 
pathy, like  the  soft  stroke  of  her  hand,  soothes 
the  nerves.  No  charmer  can  charm  more 
wisely  by  words,  than  a  woman  by  her  silence. 

She  sat  beside  me  with  downcast  eyes,  in 
which  I  could  see  the  large  tears  gathering 
until  they  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheek. 
Through  the  slight  morning  dress  she  wore, 
I  could  see  her  bosom  heaving. 

"  Gabrielle,"  I  said,  taking  her  hand,  "I 
am  very  dull  and  melancholy." 

"  Poor  child  !     I  know  it." 

"  Give  me  back,"  I  said,  "  that  miserable 
flower  I  gave  you.  You  will  not  value  it  or 
anything  else  I  have  given  you,  when  you 
know  all." 
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"  You  forget  I  do  know  all,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears  ;  "  that  it  is  a  long, 
long  week  since  you  have  been  here.  Ad- 
mit, mon  ami,  that  I  am  not  very  exigeante, 
for  I  well  know  that  it  is  the  quality  in 
women  which  men  least  love ;  and  I  deter- 
mined not  to  intrude  upon  you.  But  I  have 
been  very  wretched,  the  why  and  wherefore 
I  cannot  tell  you  now,  not  at  least  for  the 
present  evening;  but  you  cannot  imagine 
how  much  I  have  suffered,  and,  therefore, 
must  appreciate  my  forbearance  in  not  wTit- 
ing  to  you  one  word.  Could  a  man  be  so 
unselfish?  But  now  I  regret  not  having 
written  sooner,  as  my  note  has  had  such  an 
immediate  effect.  It  is  only  one  hour  since 
I  sent  it,  and  you  are  here." 

Some  days,  T  know  not  from  what  cause, 
my  temper  became  so  contradictory,  my 
self-will  so  strong,  that  my  character  was 
quite  an  enigma  even  to  myself  I  knew 
that  words   once   said  are  never   forgotten. 
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I  knew,  moreover,  that  those  very  words 
were  on  my  lips,  that  I  should  repent  of  them 
the  moment  they  were  expressed ;  and  yet 
that  very  consciousness,  by  an  irresistible 
effort  of  the  will,  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
troul,  compelled  me  to  utter  them.  Strange 
perversity  of  human  nature!  I  wished  to  be 
kind,  to  be  beloved,  and  yet  no  sooner  had  I 
in  any  degree  achieved  this  end,  than  I  felt 
a  strange  gratification  in  warring  against  my 
own  desires;  as  children  build  up  houses  of 
sand  for  the  sake  of  destroying  them.  And 
so,  now  I  derived  comfort  from  the  presence 
of  Madame  Rinaldi,  and  was  well  assured 
that  one  word  of  mine  could  give  her  pain, 
I  bit  my  lips  to  prevent  my  speaking  that 
word ;  and  yet  the  word  sat  there,  and  would 
find  expression,  and  I  looked  her  steadily  in 
the  face  when  I  said, — 

"  I  never  read  your  note ;  I  tore  it  up." 
She  grew  very  pale.     "  Not  read  it !  and 
why  not?" 
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Madame  Rinaldi  had  judged  my  character 
rightly.  Of  all  things,  I  dreaded  most  in  life 
obligation  and  exigence.  I  wished  for  the 
sympathy  of  women,  but  drew  back  the 
moment  any  claim  was  made  upon  mine. 
To  be  expected  to  visit  a  place  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  was  quite  sufficient  to  preju- 
dice me  against  doing  so.  I  could  not  bear 
the  restraint  even  of  a  wish  conveyed  to  me 
in  a  certain  tone.  Although  it  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  Madame  Rinaldi  must  liave  had 
her  feelings  wounded  at  such  an  announce- 
ment as  that  which  I  had  made  her,  yet  I 
felt  myself  aggrieved  at  the  mingled  sorrow 
and  anger  which  her  voice  conveyed. 

"  Why  did  you  not  read  it?"  she  repeated. 

I  felt  mvself  so  wronjr  and  so  mean,  that 
this  very  consciousness  irritated  my  temper. 
Like  Sardanapalus  I  might  have  said — 

"  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  hear  reproaches, 
Perchance  because  I  merit  them  so  greatly." 

If  she  had  seen  the  working  of  my  mind 
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in  my  countenance,  she  would  have  remained 
silent,  and  the  fit  would  then  have  passed 
me ;  but  I  thought  there  was  a  reproach  con- 
veyed in  her  voice.  I  rose  quickly,  and,  my 
voice  gathering  in  anger  as  I  spoke,  re- 
proached her  with  that  very  fault  which  I 
knew  was  mine — intense  selfishness,  "  Yes," 
I  said,  "  I  came  here  in  grief.  I  am  alone  in 
this  country,  without  a  friend.  I  have  youth 
without  hope  and  enjoyment.  And  you, 
with  withered,  soiled  sensations,  with  a  heart 
full  of  memories  of  which  I  envy  you  not, 
you  expect  me  to  give  you  warm,  sincere, 
and  real  affections  in  exchange  for  such  as  you 
can  offer  me.  No,  no ;  wait  until  I  am 
thirty,  and  have  run  through  each  maze  of 
passion,  and  polluted  the  current  of  every 
feeling ;  but  do  not  expect  that  I  can  play  the 
part  of  one  who  is  merely  to  serve  your  amuse- 
ment for  a  moment,  and  then  be  cast  off'  for 
another.  You  have  reproached  me.  I  deny 
your   right   to   reproach   me.     I  will  come 
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when  I  like,  and  remain  away  as  long  as  I 
like^  or  you  will  never  see  me  again." 

My  own  violence  had  carried  me  quite 
away,  or  rather  I  retained  so  much  self-pos- 
session, that  I  strove  through  my  violence 
to  persuade  myself  that  I  was  justified  in 
using  it;  but  I  had  not  observed  the  effect 
produced  upon  Madame  Rinaldi.  I  turned 
round.  She  was  kneeling  on  the  floor,  and 
her  arms  extended  over  the  pillow  of  the 
sofa.  In  a  moment  the  picture  of  her  dis- 
tress softened  my  heart.  I  could  have  cursed 
myself  for  my  egregious  folly.  What  had 
this  woman  done  to  merit  such  treatment  ? 
She  was  much  older  than  me,  that  was  true ; 
but  she  had  shown  me  kindness  and  warm 
affection ;  and  simply  because  she  showed 
some  signs  of  grief  when  I  treated  her  with 
heartless  contempt,  I  had  been  induced  to 
use  the  most  bitter,  cutting,  and  insulting 
language  towards  her.  The  reaction  of  my 
mind  was  as  quick  as  the  thought,  and  I 
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endeavoured  to  raise  her  in  my  arms,  and 
said,  "  Gabrielle,  will  you  forgive  me?" 

She  gave  me  a  sad,  vacant  stare,  as  though 
she  had  awakened  from  a  hateful  dream. 

"  Oh,  why,"  she  said,  "  did  I  ever  care  for 
anything  but  my  child  ?" 

But  then,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon  my 
shoulder,  in  the  same  fervid  manner,  I 
poured  forth  my  excuses  and  protestations ; 
and  as  I  spoke  I  could  perceive  a  light  smile 
play  upon  her  lips.  She  was  either  like  a 
child,  so  easily  convinced  of  what  she  wished, 
or  the  most  consummate  liar. 

"I  am  not  selfish,"  she  said.  "Tell  me 
all  you  feel.     I  can  sympathize  with  you." 

And  then,  as  she  lay  there  with  her  large 
black  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  I  poured  out  my 
whole  soul  to  her. 

There  are  moments  of  long-repressed 
passion,  when  some  word,  some  odour,  some 
vibration  of  the  atmosphere,  strikes  the  rocky 
heart,  and  the  waters  flow  forth ;  and  then  the 
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dullest  passion  becomes  eloquent,  the  coldest 
voice  impassioned,  the  stutterer  speaks  with 
fluency,  and  the  cautious  with  frankness. 
Tliese  are  indeed  rare  moments,  but  they  occur 
to  all  men.  It  may  be  the  hour  of  forgiveness, 
or  the  hour  of  retribution,  or  the  first  and  last 
expression  of  poignant  regrets  for  long-con- 
tinued slights  and  hourly  indifference,  or  the 
cry  of  mental  torture  some  time  borne  with 
inarticulate  agony.  When  the  gentle  rise  in 
anger,  and  the  humble  to  majesty,  no  form 
of  words  is  then  required.  The  eloquence 
of  nature  triumphs,  and  then,  like  Paul  in 
the  presence  of  Festus,  men  speak  words  of 
truth  and  boldness. 

And  so  again,  unthinkingly,  and  scarcely 
remembering  to  whom  I  was  speaking,  only 
with  the  expression  of  kindness,  in  ])lace  of 
the  irritation  I  had  but  lately  manifested,  I 
went  through  the  history  of  the  last  year. 
The  wateis  had  overflowed  their  bounds,  and 
I  could  no  longer  arrest  their  progress.     I 
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described  Lucille,  the  sanctity,  purity,  and 
beauty  of  my  dawning  passion, — my  wavering, 
unstable  character,  my  hopes, — my  disappoint- 
ments ;  and  then  I  spoke  of  the  leaden  weight 
upon  my  heart, — of  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of 
the  mind;  man  moving  through  life,  but  life 
in  death, — moving  without  sympathy,  which 
is  the  breath  of  enjoyment, — of  affections 
grown  old  and  grey,  while  the  form  is  still 
untouched  by  time.     I  told  it  all. 

"  Gabrielle,  have  you  heard  me  ?" 

«  All,— all !"  she  said. 

"And  you  no  longer  care  for  me?" 

"I  ought  not  to  do  so,"  she  replied  ;  "'  for 
it  will  only  be  to  store  up  misery  and 
wretchedness  for  myself.  It  is  certainly  a 
strange  confession  to  make  to  a  woman  who 
is  herself  attached  to  you !" 

And  then  with  that  strange  perversity 
which  makes  us,  like  moths,  flit  round  the 
passion  which  is  ultimately  to  consume  us,  she 
made  me  tell  her  everything  about  Lucille. 
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She  listened  with  an  eager  and  impassioned 
look  to  my  description  of  her.  One  would 
have  thought  I  was  describing  her  own 
charms,  and  not  those  of  a  rival.  When  I 
ceased,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
said, 

"How could  you  pretend  to  love  me?" 
"  Gabrielle,"  I  replied,  "  be  just,  I  have 
never  deceived  you.  Ask  your  own  heart, 
whether,  during  the  last  six  weeks,  I  have 
indulged  in  any  of  these  vows  which  it  is 
the  happiness  of  one  who  loves,  to  lavish? 
That  your  society  has  possessed  the  greatest 
charm  for  me,  I  must  admit.  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  I  would  willingly 
renounce  it;  but  I  have  never  deceived 
you." 

"Oh,  it  is   I  w^lio   am   wrong,"    she  ex- 
claimed;  "I  it  is  who  am  selhsh,   and  my 
selfishness  has  been  sufficiently  punished." 
"  Then  curse  me,  and  let  me  leave  you." 
"  Oh,  no,  mon  ami,"  she  said,  seizing  my 
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hand,  and  looking  up  into  my  face  with  a  still 
imploring  countenance;  "do  not  leave  me;  it 
was  I  who  too  fondly  deceived  myself.  I 
should  have  known  that  this  never  could 
have  lasted ;  that  our  heautifal  Florence  is 
not  your  city,  that  your  countrymen  love 
early  and  strong,  and  then  that  once  having 
loved,  all  second  affections  are  cast  aside  as 
broken  and  degraded  llowers ;  and  then  like 
one  trusting  with  closed  eyes  and  vacant 
thoughts  to  a  pleasant  stream,  I  cared  not 
whither  my  feelings  bore  me,  and  went  to 
rest  in  sunshine;  and  now  the  niglit  has 
stolen  upon  me !'' 

"But  I,  Gabrielle,"  I  replied;  "am  I 
happy  ;  have  I  not  also  wept  V 

"  You  weep,  Cecil ;  but  at  twenty  every 
tear  that  flows  is  a  pledge  of  future  happi- 
ness. Sorrow  is  not  without  its  charm  at 
that  age,  when  there  is  yet  time  for  happi- 
ness. Like  the  shower  upon  the  bud,  each 
drop  develops  its  beauty ;    but  the  tears  of 
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my  age,  are  like  water  in  the  cup  of  the 
flower,  which  soon  begins  to  rot  it.  At 
twenty  you  have  everything  to  hope ;  at 
thirty  you  will  have  nothing  to  cling  to." 

Oh,  I  thought  to  myself,  if  I  could  believe 
in  this  woman's  truth. 

For  in  this  distress,  affected  or  natural, 
she  was  very  beautiful.  The  mind,  the 
divine  intellect  was  expressing  itself  in  elo- 
quence, which  seemed  to  flow  from  the 
heart.  It  was  a  fellow  being  of  a  glorious 
and  perfect  exterior;  and  yet  I  sat  there 
doubting.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  doubt 
of  one  to  whom  we  are  linked  by  whatever 
ties,  once  enters  the  mind !  And  it  is  the 
curse  of  such  relations  as  these,  that  they 
can  scarcely  exist  without  doubt,  and  simply 
because  the  interests  are  so  various  and  gene- 
rally so  opposite.  Here  was  a  graceful  crea- 
ture, full  of  passion,  of  love ;  and  still,  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  excess  of  her  expression, 
I  mistrusted  her.     I  was  angry  with  myself 
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for  this  perversity  of  character,  but  could  not 
control  it. 

I  gazed  upon  her  as  one  looks  on  a  lovely 
painting,  without  desire,  but  not  without 
admiration.  There  was  no  aiming  at  stage 
effect  in  her  manner :  it  was  perfectly 
natural;  no  dramatic  effort.  But  her  eyes 
gleamed  large  and  dazzling  through  her 
tears.  Her  hands  were  clasped  upon  her 
breast,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  full- 
rounded  bosom.  There  certainly  was  an 
appearance  of  anguish  and  broken  hope  in 
her  voice  and  action,  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  assumed ;  she  looked  as  though 
she  were  contemplating  the  relics  of  a  valued 
and  beloved  friend  scattered  at  her  feet. 

"You  will  come  again,"  said  she,  at  last. 
"I  shall  feel  happier  when  this  evening  has 
past.  I  have  indeed  seen  that  there  w^as 
something  preying  upon  your  heart.  I 
should  have  earlier  endeavoured  to  know  the 
truth,  but  dreaded  doing  so.     The  fault  is 
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mine,  not  yours.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  love 
me,  or  teaze  you  about  my  own  affection.  But 
do  not  ask  me  to  break  off  the  habits  which 
within  the  last  six  weeks  have  linked  them- 
selves with  my  existence;  to  forget  a  footstep, 
at  the  fall  of  which  my  heart  always  beats 
more  rapidly.  You  shall  tell  me  about  your 
sorrows,  and  confide  all  your  feelings  to  me; 
I  will  administer  kind  and  gentle  words  to 
the  one,  and  sympathize  with  the  latter. 
You  have  taught  me  the  courage  of  the 
heart." 

She  bent  her  head,  and  I  kissed  those 
warm  red  lips ;  and  when  the  door  closed 
upon  me,  my  heart  felt  relieved. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

There  are  your  regular-minded  persons, 
blessed  and  happy  in  their  own  supreme 
selfishness,  who  keep  a  debtor  and  creditor 
account  of  every  emotion,  and  strike  the 
balance  sheet  of  their  sensations;  whose 
maxim  is  the  old  adage, 

"  The  real  value  of  a  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring." 

but  are  unable  to  appreciate,  and  therefore 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  value  of 
sympathy. — Cold,  cold,  always  cold;  hugging 
themselves  in  their  own  wretched  egotism, 
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and  beneath  such  covering,  striving  to  keep 
warm  the  shrivelled  heart  within  them.  Such 
will  never  be  able  to  explain  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  how  it  happened  that  T,  with 
my  mind  full  of  one  object,  with  every  feel- 
ing lacerated  by  its  eternal  loss,  could  pour 
forth  my  grief  to  another,  and  derive  com- 
fort and  consolation  from  her  tears:  those 
mysterious  agencies  and  sympathies  which 
are  the  excitements  of  feeling  to  the  poet, 
are  to  them  full  of  glaring  inconsistencies. 
To  them  it  seems  that  every  man's  actions 
must  be  based  upon  a  certain  set  of  pre- 
scribed rules;  in  their  apprehension  all 
idiosyncracy,  all  individuality,  is  a  positive 
crime.  If  a  man  differs  from  them  he  is 
termed  eccentric,  or  by  the  severest  mad ; 
even  forms  of  dress  must  be  adhered  to;  the 
coat  must  be  cut  accordins:  to  their  ideas  of 
fashion ;  the  seasons  and  their  occupations 
must  all  be  regulated  by  their  adopted  code. 
These  are  the  organic  automatons  of  which 
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society  is  mainly  composed,  "  c'est  Tetat 
tempere,"  says  Madame  de  Stael,  "  dans 
lequel  vit  tons  les  sols  et  tons  les  automates 
dont  j'ai  connaissance."  In  their  minds  there 
is  no  world  "  without  Verona's  wall,"  and 
their  Verona  only  contains  one  monument, 
with  self  scrolled  upon  the  base.  "  I  would, 
if,''  or  ''  I  could,  but,"  "  what  will  chance  if 
I  do."  In  their  language  every  sentence  has 
its  expletive,  and  its  contingent;  each  ex- 
pression is  guarded.  And  thus  life  runs  away 
like  a  pale  stream  flowing  sluggishly  by 
them,  and  they  crawl  on,  in  their  small 
security,  hoping  nothing,  fearing  nothing, 
loving  nothing,  but  themselves,  and  that  is 
indeed  a  worship  daily  and  hourly  celebrated. 

"  There  be  perliaps  who  barren  hearts  avow, 
Cold  as  the  rock  on  Torneo's  hoary  brow." 

And  yet  such  men  by  the  very  force  of 
circumstance,  through  this  very  emptiness  of 
their  heads  and  hearts,  are  thrown  up  on 
high,  as  we  see  the  lightest  ball  is  poised  the 
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easiest  upon  the  column  of  water.  These, 
forsooth,  are  safe  men, — men  (as  the  world 
expresses  it)  you  can  depend  on.  Then  they 
are  also  wise  in  their  generation.  Great 
problems  are  no  problems  to  them.  Tlie 
globe,  space,  the  elements,  eternity,  are  either 
merely  great  facts,  or  natural  agencies,  which 
they  can  explain,  controul,  or  even  baffle. 
Even  the  term  of  life  is  the  theme  of  light 
converse ;  any  insurance  office  will  calculate 
it,  tell  them  the  probable  span  of  existence, 
and  pay  them  the  difference. 

Then  they  are  most  respectable  men  in 
their  generation.  If  once  in  their  lives 
such  a  one  has  committed  one  act  of  gener- 
ous folly,  it  is  ever  mentioned  with  a  light 
self-congratulating  laugh,  so  as  to  say,  "  such 
was  I  once,  giddy  like  yourselves;  but  I 
could  control  myself  How  proud  is  the 
contrast  now  between  what  I  mio^ht  have 
been,  and  what  I  am."  But  does  not  such  a 
one  perceive  that  at  this  very  moment  he  is 
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paying  homage  to  truth;  that  even  while 
praying  for  an  indirect  tribute  to  his  present 
conduct,  he  is  expressing  a  secret  inward 
vanity  at  having  been  once  betrayed  into 
such  generous  impulse.  Such  is  the  homage 
which  falsehood  pays  to  truth.  Dante  has 
ennobled  this  class,  and  conferred  a  dubious 
celebrity  upon  it : — 

Questo  misero  nodo 
Tengon  1'  anime  triste  di  coloro, 
Che  visser  senza  infamia  e  senza  lodo. 

Oh  middle  age!  oh  material  life!  the  living 
tomb  of  ye  nobler  spirits  who  have  felt 
and  survived,  who  have  rotted  in  your  tears 
and  lived  to  remember  them, — can  it  be  that 
even  you  have  once  blushed  at  the  mention 
of  a  name ;  and  have  felt  the  heart  sicken 
and  tremble  as  with  a  palsy,  while  waiting 
for  the  appointed  hour ;  who  have  turned 
the  corner  of  the  street  with  a  hurried  step, 
a  compressed  lip,  and  ever-varying  cheek, 
for  thinking  that  the  secret  of  your   own 
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heart  was  known  to  others,  and  that  each 
careless  passer-by  could  read  your  purpose  ? 
And  in  the  long  night  while  others  were 
sleeping,  have  you  wept  before  a  picture  or  a 
lock  of  hair,  and  pressed  it  to  your  lips ;  and 
in  that  soft  faith  and  religion  of  love,  have 
knelt  by  your  bedside,  and  prayed  for  her 
you  loved,  albeit,  the  object  were  ill  meet 
to  name  in  prayer?  Can  you  recall  the 
hour  when  your  pulse  grew  faint  at  the  pres- 
sure of  the  soft  hand,  and  you  first  heard 
your  Christian  name  from  her  lips  ;  can  you 
remember  when  for  you  too,  a  glimpse  of 
heaven,  beyond  all  that  poets  have  described, 
w^as  disclosed  to  you ;  and  you  heard  from 
the  soft  lips,  that  she  too  had  loved  long, 
and  with  tears?  Did  you  not  afterwards 
step  forth  from  the  door,  with  a  glory  round 
your  brow  and  a  firmer  step,  bidding  in  your 
pride  defiance  to  time  and  to  danger,  for  you 
felt  that  you  had  lived  when  you  had  thus 
loved  and  were  loved  ? 
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Although  this  has  long  past  by,  and  new 
paint,  scenery  and  decorations  have  replaced 
the   natural   tints   and  simple   harmony   of 
your  long  life ;  although  you  no  longer  feel 
the  coolness  of  the  pure  breeze  as  it  blows 
across  your  forehead,  and  lie  upon  the  bank 
of  turf  and  moss,  feeling  that  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  hour  is  the  happiness  thereof; 
if  tlie  light  no  longer  burns  on  the  altar  Avhere 
you  have  once   worshipped ;   if  the  flowers 
that  decorated  it  on  festal  days,  are  withered 
and  cast  away;  if  a  dark  and  immoveable 
curtain  has  fallen  over  the  picture  which  you 
once   knelt   before;    still,    still    strew   with 
reverence  the  rushes  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar.     Let  no  word  of  contempt  and 
irreverence  pass  your  lips;  and  if  you  cannot 
kneel  at  the  same  altar,  at  least  remove  your 
sandals  as  you  approach  it,  for  it  was  once 
holy  ground  to  you. 

Oh,  mock  not  at  the  young  who  still  pos- 
sess a  faith;  or  at  the  old,  who  have  kept 
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theirs  from  their  youth.  Permit  them,  at 
least,  to  bring  their  offerings,  and  their  in- 
cense, their  new  spring  blossoms.  Let  them 
enjoy  the  glow  of  health ;  thej  early  bloom 
of  the  mind,  when  nature  is  love,  and  love  is 
so  fresh.  Brush  away  your  own  withered 
remembrances  if  you  will;  but  remember 
your  past  happiness,  not  for  your  own,  but 
for  these  poor  children's  sakes.  Tell  them 
not,  that  the  more  fully  blown,  the  sooner 
must  the  roses  fade.  If  you  cannot  worship 
with  them, — if  you  feel  yourselves  unworthy 
to  kneel  at  the  same  altar,  still  offer  up  a 
prayer  for  them,  standing  silently  apart,  and 
bless  them  in  your  strength  as  you  once  were 
blessed  in  your  weakness. 

It  is  sad  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  there  is  a  strange  selfishness  in 
our  nature,  which  makes  men  affect  to 
despise  that  which  they  themselves  have 
ceased  to  enjoy,  and  test  all  ages  and  cha- 
racters by  their  own,  when  life  has  lost  its 
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glorious  uncertainty,  and  the  circumstance 
of  having  lived  so  many  years,  is  almost  a 
guarantee  for  a  continuance  of  life ;  and 
men  have  become  accustomed  to  see  their 
friends  cut  off,  and  even  a  brother's  or  a 
sister's  grave  is  perhaps  trodden  on  lightly, 
and  the  greatest  mystery  of  the  heart,  love, 
has  become  a  topic  for  ridicule,  or  a  theme 
for  paltry  disquisition. 

Love,  so  lightly  treated  of,  the  jest  of  the 
club,  the  gossip  of  the  salon,  the  sneer  of 
the  old ;  and  yet  is  it  not  pas^ng  strange, 
that  this  Love  is  the  one  subject  matter  of 
every  book,  the  plot  of  every  play,  the 
index  to  the  secret  histories  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  times,  the  spiral  round  which  all 
civilization  twines?  Is  it  not  strange  that  it 
leaves  so  slight  an  impression  in  after  life, 
that  it  can  be  discussed  and  descanted  on,  as 
though  it  were  an  abstract  indefinite  idea, 
instead  of  a  most  beautiful  and  mysterious 
conception. 
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In  early  education  what  account  is  taken  of 
it  ?  Parents  smile  bitterly  or  half  jestingly, 
as  it  may  be,  when  they  tell  the  warm  and 
glowing-hearted,  that  they  too  have  loved ; 
that  it  is  an  idle  dream  common  to  all,  or 
that  there  is  to  all  love  an  awakening,  and 
that  the  world  will  soon  drive  it  out ;  that 
the  equipage,  the  settlement,  the  wide  park, 
is  the  thing  to  be  sought  for.  That  these 
advantages  will  outlive  Love,  and  remain, 
when  the  heart  is  in  ashes ;  others  will  even 
estimate  the  price  of  love,  and  calculate  its 
marketable  value. 

How  few  will  disclose  the  truth,  even 
although  they  may  be  its  living  witnesses, 
that  to  the  young  it  is  the  garden  of  Eden, 
— in  which  the  tree  of  good  and  evil  is 
growing,  and  the  fatal  tree  of  knowledge, 
the  fruit  of  which  they  too  will  in  turn  pluck. 
It  is  the  pulse  of  the  godhead  beating  in 
their  frame, — the  light  that  fills  their  hearts 
is  light  from  heaven. 
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For  my  part,  I  have  never  pretended  to 
explain  my  sensations ;  it  is  quite  sufficient 
for  me  to  know  that  such,  and  such  ideas 
exist  in  my  mind.  If  these  sensations  and 
these  feelings  are  too  constantly  changing", 
my  only  answer  is,  that  such  is  my  nature 
and  character.  It  is  idle  to  tell  a  man  that 
he  should  feel  such  and  such  emotions,  if  he 
does  not  feel  them ;  it  is  all  imagination, 
said  the  medical  men  to  Sir  Walter  Scott: 
his  reply, — "  what  is  worse  than  imagina- 
tion?"— destroyed  all  the  sophistry  of  science. 
You  might  as  well  ask  a  man  suffering  under 
fever,  why  he  does  not  endeavour  to  be  as 
cool  as  you  are;  as  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
why  he  is  not  indifferent.  And  so  in  love,  a 
man  can  no  more  swear  always  to  love  the 
same  person,  than  he  can  swear  to  believe  in 
the  same  person,  or  to  feel  at  sixty  as  he 
does  at  twenty.  ' 

-    After  all,  the  heart  alone  knows  its  own 
secret ;  to  judge  of  human  nature  by  the  ex- 
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citement  of  impulses,  is  to  mistake  the 
eddies  and  ruffles  on  the  surface  for  the 
strong  and  setting  current.  The  man  of 
quick,  generous,  excitable  impulses,  is  an 
enigma  to  the  mere  accountant  in  life ;  who 
cannot  comprehend  how  the  man,  who  said 
that  one  week  he  preferred  the  great  city, 
the  next  is  found  like  Evelyn  in  his  garden ; 
how  he  whose  heart,  which  is  entirely  en- 
shrined in  one  far  distant,  can  find  consola- 
tion in  the  affection  of  one  who  is  compar- 
ratively  indifferent  to  him. 

AVhat  is  still  more  remarkable,  they  will 
not  admit,  that  the  fact  of  such  things  exist- 
ing, is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  they  can  be, 
and  are  so,  even  although  they  may  not  have 
been  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy,  or  met 
in  their  practice;  but  let  them  know  that 
there  is  no  law,  no  fixed  rule  for  the  heart. 
There  is  but  one  affection  which,  when 
deeply  rooted,  is  permanent,  and  ever  bring- 
ing forth  fresh  fruit,  but  of  that  I  do  not 
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yenture  to  write ;  but  the  shapes  and  forms 
which  love  in  this  world  will  assume,  are  too 
varied  and  fanciful  to  be  described  or  ex- 
plained ;  they  are  like  the  glorious  tints  of 
the  eastern  sky,  ever  changing,  and  in  all 
their  changes  most  beautiful;  but,  alas! 
sooner  or  later  to  close  in  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  at  a  lar^^e  dinner  at  the  Embassy 
that  my  fate  was  determined.  Perhaps 
nothing  in  life  is  so  strange  as  the  very 
slight  circumstances  which  influence  our 
whole  career. — AVhether  we  turn  up  one 
street  or  down  another,  is  frequently  the 
key-stone  of  our  existence.  Not  one  act  of 
ours  can  be  insignificant,  for  they  are  the 
links  which  form  the  long  chain  of  our 
careers.  I  had  had  a  very  severe  headache 
all  that  morning,  and  had  not  intended  dining 
down  stairs,  for  it  was  one  of  those  large 
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formal  dinners  given,  once  a-week,  or  once  a 
fortnight,  when  all  those  of  our  countrymen 
"who  had  no  particular  claims  upon  Lord 
Monson's  hospitality,  or  with  whom  he  had 
no  desire  to  become  too  intimate,  were 
invited. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Florence 
are  aware  that,  unfortunately  for  the  comfort 
of  any  minister,  many  such  gentlemen  abound 
in  Florence.  Among  others  of  this  stamp  at 
that  moment  residing  there  for  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  was  a  Sir  Henry  Lovell.  He  had 
only  been  there  four  or  five  days ;  but  during 
that  time  I  had  met  him  twice  at  the  club, 
to  which,  to  my  astonishment,  he  had  managed 
to  obtain  admittance.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  who  at  once  impress  you  with  a  senti- 
ment of  mistrust, — to  whom,  at  the  first  in- 
stance, without  the  slightest  sufficient  cause, 
you  take  a  prejudice. 

I  remembered  to  have  heard  his  name 
mentioned  in  London  as  one  of  the  new  men 
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about  town,  and  coupled  with  no  very  ffatter- 
ing  epithets.  His  freshness  in  London,  how- 
ever, arose  not  from  his  age,  for  he  had 
arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  five-and-thirty, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having:  re- 
cently  come  into  a  large  fortune.  He  had  a 
roue  fade  face,  but  at  the  same  time  might 
have  been  called  handsome,  had  it  not  been 
that  his  features  were  like  those  of  Eblis, 
tarnished  with  malignant  vapours.  There 
was  the  effronte  air  of  the  man  perfectly  hai- 
dened  in  sensuality,  whose  every  thought  is 
of  himself,  whose  every  sixpence  is  spent  for 
himself,  and  who  casts  every  generous  feeling 
from  himself. 

On  the  two  occasions  I  had  met  him,  he 
was  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  but 
not  vulgar;  and  yet  there  was  that  strict 
attention  to  detail  in  his  costume  which 
always  betrays  a  slight  want  of  confidence  in 
the  wearer.  The  dislike  which  I  at  once 
felt  for  him  was  shared  in  by  all  the  other 
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members  of  the  Mission,  one  of  whom, 
Seymour,  had  known  him  in  London  during 
the  earlier  period  of  his  debut. 

Seymour  told  me  that  his  succes,  for, 
strange  to  say,  such  a  man  invariably  finds 
certain  women  to  admire  him, — aye,  and 
among  women  of  rank  and  fashion,  who, 
after  the  manner  of  the  East,  worship 
painted  idols;  his  successes  had  been  very 
great,  and  in  every  variety  of  set,  among 
la  haute  societe,  les  precieuses,  the  corps 
de  ballet,  and  the  small  tradespeople  of  his 
district,  nothing  was  too  high  or  too  low 
for  his  insatiable  vanity.  He  was  neither 
a  Cartaret,  a  Bolingbroke,  a  Richelieu,  or  a 
Wharton :  these  were  all  men  of  command- 
ing intellect,  of  bold,  irregular,  impulsive 
genius;  but  these  characters  had  early  in 
life  fascinated  his  imagination,  and  he  ima- 
gined that  by  imitating  the  worst  qualities  of 
their  natures,  he  mioht  arro^fate  to  himself 
the  possession  of  the  best.     His  vice  did  not 
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possess  the  merit,  if  merit  it  can  be  called,  of 
being  perfectly  innate ;  it  was  engrafted  on  a 
frivolous,  vain,  and  selfish  disposition.  He 
was  proud  of  his  reputation.  Nothing, 
Seymour  assured  me.  pleased  him  more  than 
to  be  called  a  roue.  To  tell  him  that  he 
looked  debauched  was  the  most  insidious 
flattery.  II  etait  fanfaron  des  vices.  Such 
was  the  man  who  was  to  form  one  of  our 
party  that  day. 

And  yet  even  he  had  once  been  a  child, 
blue-eyed  and  single-hearted;  and  perhaps 
in  early  youth,  when  the  eye,  however  vacant 
was  bright,  and  the  smile,  however  unmean- 
ing, then  played  upon  the  lips,  and  the  heart 
was  yet  frank,  and  self,  sown  like  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  had  not  then  overspread  its 
every  faculty  and  disposition;  perhaps  then 
he  may  have  found  some  one  truly  to  love 
him, — to  live  in  the  light  of  that  smile,  and 
think  it  perfect  happiness  to  repose  on  that 
bosom. 
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And  then  perhaps  later,  when  the  pale  roue 
grew  into  greatness,  she  exchanged  his  bosom 
for  the  flag-stone,  and  found  it  was  not  colder 
or  harder.  And  then,  even  then,  she  believed 
he  would  not  forget  her ;  for  he  had  said  so, 
and  he  would  keep  his  word.  He  did  keep 
it,  and  he  kept  her  letters  also, — those  letters 
written  with  poor,  worn,  pale  hands ;  but  he 
kept  them  only  to  show  them.  Every  scene 
where  for  one  moment  even  on  his  shrine  a 
divine  light  had  for  a  few  moments  burned, 
had  been  discussed  and  desecrated. 

"  Ah,  poor  Helen !  Well,  I  must  say  she 
was  devilish  fond  of  me;  that's  the  only  bore. 
I  hate  a  woman  to  get  too  fond  of  one. 
You  never  can  shake  them  off  then  without 
making  such  awful  settlements.  She  went 
to  the  devil  after  I  left  her." 

"  What  became  of  her,  Lovell  ?" 

''Why  I  don't  exactly  remember.     That 

old  debauched  brute,  S ,  I   think,  got 

hold  of  her;  then  she  met  voung  L , 
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who  took  her  with  him  to  Malta.  She 
caught  the  fever  and  died  there,  I  think. 
Poor  devil,  she  was  a  nice  girl ;  but,  as  I  say, 
bored  one  with  her  fondness." 

Was  it  not  wonderful  that,  indirectly, 
this  man  controlled  my  destiny !  I  have 
said,  I  had  a  headache ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, coupled  with  my  disinclination  to 
meet  Sir  Henry,  made  me  resolve  not  to  go 
down  to  dinner;  but  half  an  hour  before, 
Lord  Monson  came  into  my  room,  and  told 
me  that  as  Seymour  was  suddenly  called 
away,  he  hoped  I  would  make  an  effort 
to  appear.  Of  course  I  at  once  acceded  ta 
his  wishes. 

I  found  the  company  all  assembled  when 
I  entered  the  room.  There  was  the  fair, 
clear  complexion  and  blue  English  eye,  and 
the  olive  tint  and  dark  eye-brow  of  the 
voluptuous  Italian.  There  were  only  there 
two  ladies,  but  a  great  number  of  men., 
There   was  the  Marquis  Spinilla,  of  an  old 
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Italian  house,  and  attached  to  the  Court,  by 
the  numerous  stars  and  ribands  which  deco^. 
rated  his  coat.  He  had  passed  some  time  in 
London,  and  his  costume  had  borrowed  a 
little  from  the  fashions  of  each  country. 
The  long  waistcoat,  peculiar  to  the  Floren- 
tine Jockey  Club,  which  fell  over  the  hips ; 
and  a  blue  coat,  wide-skirted  and  brass  but- 
tons, which  is  characteristic  of  our  conserva- 
tive country  gentlemen.  He  wore  an  im- 
mense pair  of  moustaches,  which  he  occupied 
himself  in  curling  assiduously.  He  was  a 
Court  gossip ;  and,  like  all  good-natured 
gossips,  did  more  harm  by  his  verbosity,  than 
many  intentionally  mischievous  ones;  but  his 
manners  were  civil,  obliging,  and  courteous. 
Then  there  was  a  Baronet  member  for  a 
county,  and  who  swore  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
a  man  who  talked  of  the  old  Pitt  clubs, 
conservative  associations,  and  agricultural 
meetings.  He  had  got  hold  of  Lord  Mon- 
son  by  the  button-hole,  and  was  lecturing 
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him  on  politics, — that  unlucky  topic,  which 
seems  to  be,  like  our  grey,  pale,  leaden 
atmosphere,  peculiar  to  us.  When  Lord 
Monson  managed  to  extricate  himself,  he 
rubbed  his  huge  red  hands  together,  while  a 
yet  deeper  glow  suffused  the  jovial  counte- 
nance, the  volume  of  which  was  somewhat 
encreased  by  the  tight  folds  of  a  very  white 
but  ill-folded  neckcloth ;  but  he  was  the 
very  picture  of  good-humour,  one  of  those 
men  who,  in  hustings'  phrase,  are  the  safe- 
guards of  the  country,  and  to  whom  we 
are  most  indebted, — as  indeed  we  are, — that 
fortunately  men  are  to  be  found  who  are 
contented  with  ever  leading  such  a  dull, 
leaden,  monotonous  existence. 

Then  there  were  two  or  three  young  titled 
gentlemen  on  their  travels,  who  came  abroad 
to  see  foreign  customs  and  manners,  and 
lived  constantly  together  in  the  same  hotel, 
frequented  the  same  tables,  and  were  satisfied 
with  their  own  observations  and  criticisms. 
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And,  standing  in  a  careless  nonchalant 
attitude,  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Italian, 
"Was  Sir  Henry  Lovell.  The  most  careless 
observer  might  have  seen  at  one  glance 
he  was  a  man  who  thought  that  every 
woman  must  be  immediately  at  his  feet :  his 
manner  was  not  positively  disrespectful,  but 
possessed  none  of  that  reverence  and  elo- 
quence with  which  the  real  man  of  ton 
approaches  a  woman.  He  drawled  out  his 
questions,  without  waiting  for  the  answers, 
and  seemed  to  think  it  a  great  condescension 
in  him  to  address  her  at  all.  But  after 
giving  him  one  long  glance,  she,  on  her  part, 
seemed  equally  indifferent  to  his  attentions 
and  pretensions;  and  he  had  to  turn  and 
seek  for  consolation  from  the  young  English 
lady,  Mrs.  Saville,  who  appeared  only  too 
happy  to  aiFord  it.  She  had  been  only  three 
weeks  in  Florence,  and  already  had  founded 
a  salon  and  gossiping  coterie.  She  intended 
passing  a  year  there,  and  had  taken  a  large 
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hotel.     This  was  quite  sufficient  to  give  her 
notoriety. 

She  had  been  married  two  years:  her 
husband  was  one  of  that  innumerable  species  of 
Saxon, — tall,  with  a  bete,  vacant  air,  and  light 
sandy  curls,  who  one  meets  in  every  town  ; 
tout  a  fait  1' Anglais.  From  what  I  had  heard 
of  the  lady,  she  was  very  fond  of  admiration, 
gloried  in  being  a  regular  heart-breaker,  but 
herself  conceding  notliing; — perhaps  of  all 
characters  the  most  despicable.  One  can 
excuse  an  immense  deal  to  passion  and 
affection, — the  heart  when  it  is  truly  and 
entirely  engaged,  sanctifies  much  even  of 
evil ;  but  the  cold,  shallow  flirt,  the  woman 
whose  only  virtue  (if  one  can  so  desecrate 
the  word)  arises  from  the  want  of  one  great 
quality,  namely,  courage;  who  desires  to 
enjoy  all  the  admiration,  the  flippant  vulgar 
admiration  of  the  world;  who  will  descend  to 
any  lachete  to  obtain  it,  will  permit  men  to 
take  any  liberties  with  them,  and  then  when 
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asked  to  give  up  all  for  the  man,  shelter 
themselves  in  their  virtue — can  even  tq,ke 
God  as  their  witness  to  their  marriage  vow ; 
and  think  themselves  justified  in  taking  up 
stones  to  cast  at  any  poor  woman,  who,  in 
confidence,  truth,  and  fulness  of  love,  has 
sanctified  herself  on  her  heart; — the  most 
reckless  of  Aspasias,  the  most  abandoned  of 
Du  Barrys,  is  virtuous  in  comparison  with 
these  mean,  selfish  hypocrites. 

Such,  however,  was  Mrs.  Saville;  but  she 
afterwards  met  her  match  in  this  very  Sir 
Henry  Lovell,  who  was  now  speaking  to  her. 
She  was  not  only  over-dressed,  but  like 
all  English  women,  failed  in  detail :  her 
berthe  was  not  properly  adjusted;  she  wore 
short  gloves,  without  any  garniture  to  them ; 
she  was  not  satisfied  with  loading  the  dress 
with  copious  ruches,  but  must  need  have 
bunches  of  ribbons  up  the  side ;  and  even 
the  breast-knot  had  a  diamond  fastened  in 
the  centre.  Our  countrywomen  too  often  seem 
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to  think  that  they  are  to  be  valued  not  for 
their  neat  dressing,  but  for  their  much  dress- 
ing. They  appear  to  forget  that  every  part 
of  dress  should  have,  and  appear  to  have,  an 
object ;  that  the  mere  sticking  ribbons  and 
bows  all  over  a  dress,  does  not  constitute  a 
toilette.  They  are  not  even  satisfied  when 
they  have  anything  that  suits  them.  No, 
they  must  have  change;  whereas  the  French 
will  be  content  from  year  to  year  with  the 
same  style,  the  same  simplicity,  the  same 
colours,  the  modes  and  nouveautes  being 
brought  out  principally  for  the  English 
markets.  Our  elegantes  are  perpetually 
going  about  like  the  chorus  in  the  Hecuba, 
exclaiming,  earai  n  ueov,  "  Is  there  nothing 
new  ?" 

Lord  JMonson  came  up  while  he  was 
talking,  and  offered  to  introduce  me  to  Sir 
Henry, — an  honour  which  I  at  once  de- 
clined. It  was  unfortunate  for  me  that  I 
was  seated   at    dinner   exactly   opposite  to 
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him,  and  next  me  was  the  country  Baronet, 
who  appeared  determined  to  drag  Sir  Henry 
into  an  argument,  the  latter  having  unfor- 
tunately made  some  assertion  about  a  par- 
liamentary form,  in  which  certainly  the 
Baronet  had  the  best  right  to  consider  him- 
self well  informed,  and  appeared  resolved  to 
maintain  it.  One  or  two  appeals  were  made 
to  me,  but  I  managed  by  short  answers,  and 
pleading  ignorance,  to  avoid  being  dragged 
into  the  discussion. 

The  dinner  was,  as  all  such  dinners  are, 
lamentably  dull,  and  it  appeared  to  me  un- 
usually long.  At  last  the  ladies  left  the 
table,  for  Lord  Monson  adhered  to  the 
English  custom  of  sitting  after  dinner.  There 
was  something  in  Sir  Henry's  manner  which 
struck  me  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed. 
The  silence  which  I  had  maintained  during 
the  whole  dinner,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  I  had  treated  the  remarks  ad- 
dressed to  me,  had  evidently  had  their  effect 
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upon  him.  Had  I  been  a  man  of  the  world, 
I  should  have  avoided  making  such  an 
enemy ;  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
a  kind  of  impertinent  stare,  which  caused 
the  blood  to  mount  to  my  temples. 

The  conversation  chanced  unluckily  to 
turn  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  two 
English  beauties  who  had  recently  arrived  at 
Florence.  A  great  many  various  opinions 
were  given. 

At  last,  Sir  Henry  said,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  "  I  think  there  is  one  woman  in 
Florence  may  quite  vie  with  these  beauties." 

By  a  singular  sympathy  I  felt  at  once  to 
w^hom  he  was  alluding. 

"  I  believe  the  lady  I  mean  is  very  well 
known  here,  as  she  has  been  already  else- 
where," he  continued  with  a  quiet  sneering 
drawling  manner;  *'  I  mean  Madame  Ri- 
naldi."  The  blood  mounted  to  my  cheek,  as 
I  saw  that  one  of  my  brother  attaches  gave 
a  glance  at  me  and  smiled. 
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"  She  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Lord  Mon- 
son.  And  whether  it  was  that  he  wished  to; 
cover  my  agitation  by  appearing  to  treat  the 
subject  with  indifferent  attention,  or  to  dis- 
gust me  with  the  liaison,  by  making  it  a 
topic  of  scandal,  he  continued  to  put  ques- 
tions to  Sir  Henry  about  her,  who  seemed 
only  too  happy  to  give  us  all  the  information 
sought  for. 

"  As  for  M.  Rinaldi,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I 
believe  he  is  one  of  the  most  confounded 
scoundrels  possible.  I  have  heard  strange 
stories  about  his  former  life.  He  was  cer- 
tainly at  one  time  exiled  from  Italy;  then 
he  came  into  some  money,  and  managed  to 
purchase  his  pardon ;  but  just  previously  to 
my  arrival  at  Parma,  he  got  into  a  most 
serious  mess, — it  was  at  a  gambling  party. 
They  were  playing  very  high  at  lansquenet ; 
Rinaldi  lost  very  heavily,  and  the  scoundrel 
pulled  a  stiletto  out  and  stabbed  the  man 
to  the  heart.     He  escaped,  but   it   was  so 
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gross  an  outrage,  that  the  government  put 
a  price  upon  liim,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
Italian  states  agreed  to  give  him  up,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  found.  By-the-by,  the 
man  he  stabbed  was  related  in  some  way  to 
this  royal  family.  This  made  an  immense 
sensation.  Madame  Rinaldi  was  very  much 
pitied,  and  I  was  one  of  those  who  endea- 
voured to  console  her." 

And  the  insufferable  puppy  arranged  his 
hair,  stuck  his  eye-glass  into  his  eye,  and 
looked  round  as  though  to  receive  the  appro- 
bation of  all  present.  When  it  fixed  on  me, 
his  look  assumed  the  same  cold,  sneering 
expression. 

After  this  subject  was  disposed  of,  the 
conversation  traine'd  very  slowly;  but  the  one 
idea  haunted  me, — did  this  man  speak  the 
truth?  So  entirely  was  I  absorbed  in  my 
anxiety  to  know  the  whole  story,  that,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  an  impulse  after  dinner,  an 
imjDulse  plus  fort  que  moi,  drove  me  to  speak 
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to  Sir  Henry.  It  was  the  act  of  a  child.  I 
was  quick  enough  at  once  to  discern  the 
character,  the  vain,  frivolous,  heartless  cha- 
racter of  that  man ;  I  felt  well  assured 
that  he  would  not  scruple  to  support  any 
assertion,  to  invent  any  falsehood,  to  gratify 
a  malignant  purpose.  But  then  I  began  to 
think  whether  there  might  not  be  some 
foundation  for  these  stories.  I  now  recol- 
lected that,  for  some  few  evenings  I  had 
been  sent  away  early  on  frivolous  excuses. 
I  recalled  that  morning  when  she  said 
she  had  been  to  see  Madame  Sforza.  All 
her  life  might  be  a  lie.  I  worked  my- 
self into  a  state  of  nervousness;  and,  foolish 
as  it  w^as,  I  determined  to  penetrate  that 
Avhich  no  wise  man  will  ever  penetrate, — into 
the  secrets  of  the  past.  I  was  like  a  child 
with  a  watch :  not  satisfied  with  readimr  the 
index,  even  when  it  pointed  to  my  own  hap- 
piness, but  I  must  needs  pull  it  to  pieces, 
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in  the  vain  and  idle  liope  of  being  able  to 
I'econstruct  it  again. 

Sir  Henry  was  as  communicative  as  I 
could  have  desired  or  expected.  "  I  am  not 
sorry,"  he  said,  "  to  have  the  opportunity 
you  have  afforded  me ;  I  do  not  like  to  see 
young  men  betrayed  by  an  aventuriere." 

"  By  an  aventuriere!"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Upon  my  word  it  looks  like  it,"  he 
continued,  slightly  colouring.  "  Then  I  am 
speaking  of  some  three  years  since;  she 
may  have  changed  now,  and,  like  many  of 
her  tribe,  have  become  a  devotee;  but  she 
enjoyed  that  character  while  she  was  at 
Parma." 

"  But  how  is  that  possible,"  I  said ;  "  look 
at  her  fortune." 

He  gave  a  slight  but  most  offensive  kind 
of  laugh. — "  Oh,  as  for  her  fortune,  c'est  selon; 
— when  her  husband  left  her,  she  had  little 
or  nothing,  it  is  precisely  this  point  which  is  so 
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difficult  to  explain.  Whatevermoneyhe  might 
have,  Rinaldi  was  quite  scoundrel  enough 
to  keep  it  all  to  himself.  Elle  etair  dans  la 
misere  when  I  was  acquainted  with  her." 

"  AVhen  you  were  acquainted  with  her !" 
I  exclaimed. 

*'  Why  I  had  the  honour  of  telling  you/' 
he  said,  "  that  I  made  her  acquaintance  at 
Parma;  she  was  at  tliat  time  even  more 
beautiful  than  she  is  now." 

My  curiosity  and  anxiety  now  overstepped 
all  bounds  of  prudence  and  discretion. — 
"^Pray  tell  me,"  said  I ;  "do  you  really  mean 
that  she  has  obtained  her  income  in  any 
questionable  manner^' 

"  Not  questionable,"  he  replied,  "  simply 
because  the  matter  is  so  notorious,  that  it  is 
beyond  all  question.  She  lived  some  time 
with  the  old  Comte  de  Limburg;  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy.  As  may  be  supposed, 
he  did  not  long  survive  such  a  liaison ;  he 
died,  leaving  her  two  thousand  a-year ;  this 
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explains  her  luxe,  her  train  de  vie.  It  quite 
surprises  me  that  you,  who  have  been  here 
some  months,  are  ignorant  of  these  facts/' 

"  And  her  husband?"  I  asked.  *'  This  was 
previous  to  his  bolting,  and  then  he  con- 
nived at  the  whole  thing,"  replied  Sir  Henry. 
"  No  man  better  understood  his  metier.  As 
for  me,"  said  he,  "  her  being  here,  is  one 
sufficient  reason  for  me  to  leave  Florence ;  I 
hate  being  bored  with  cast  off  mistresses, 
and  I  remember  that  she  half  ruined  me  when 
first  I  knew  her." 

I  felt  as  though  I  could  have  struck  the 
insolent  puppy. — "  Certainly,"  I  replied, 
"  no  one  would  have  discovered  this  from 
her  manner." 

"  Indeed,"  he  said,  very  quietly;  "  I  should 
have  thought  you  might  have  found  it  out  by 
this  time.  You  will  not  think  it  an  imper- 
tinent question,  ]\lr.  Graham,  but  as  I  have 
made  you  a  kind  of  confession  of  faith,  and 
you  have  doubted  my  testimony,  may  I  not  ask 
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you  whether  it  has  never  occurred  to  her,  to 
ask  you  for  any  tem^Dorary  assistance  ?" 

I  coloured  very  deeply ;  for  at  that  moment 
it  crossed  my  recollection  that  on  one  occa- 
sion I  had  lent  her  200/.,  and  that  to  this 
moment  it  had  never  been  repaid.  I  cared 
so  little  for  money,  and  my  father,  out  of  his 
limited  income,  made  me  so  ample  an  allow- 
ance, that  this  200/.  had  quite  escaped  my 
memory ;  besides,  I  had  not  lived  long  enough 
to  attach  as  much  importance  to  such  a  trans- 
action, as  a  man  would  more  accustomed 
to  the  world.  ^ 

I  could  see  that  Sir  Henry  quite  enjoyed 
my  confusion ;  a  cold  gleam  lit  up — if  such  a 
phrase  can  be  applied  to  his  marble  counte- 
nance— his  pale  features.  I  hated  him, — 1 
despised  myself 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  he,  after 
a  pause,  all  "  my  conversation  with  you  has 
been  confidential.  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
an  enemy  of  a  pretty  woman.     Besides,  she 
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is  quite  an  Italian,  in  hate  as  in  love,  and 
might  follow  me  through  the  ^vorld  to 
$tilIeto  me.  I  have  had  some  desperate 
scenes  with  her." 

I  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
turning  to  Sir  Henry,  said,  "  Are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  not  saying  all  this  to  annoy 
me?" 

Again  the  cold  sneer  returned.  "It  is 
not  my  custom,  ^Ir.  Graham,  to  endeavour 
to  annoy  any  one  ;  nor  indeed  should  I  con- 
sider that  the  extent  of  our  acquaintance 
would  warrant  such  a  liberty,  even  though 
such  were  my  habit.  You  asked  me  for  in- 
formation, and  I  was  too  happy  to  give  it 
you, — to  save  you,"  said  he,  warming,  and  his 
voice  rising,  "  from  being  duped  as  I  have 
been.  Having  obtained  all  the  information 
you  require,  you  may  now  blot  it  out  as  soon 
as  you  choose.  It  will  not  be  the  less  bene- 
ficial to  you.  The  warned  are  thrice  armed. 
For  the  rest,  I   do   not  see  that  this  need 
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make  any  difference  in  your  mode  of  life.  I 
have  known  something  of  life;  it  is  true, 
much  of  the  worst  side.  Believe  me,  with 
women,  a  man  must  either  be  duped  or  dupe. 
You  have  begun — excuse  me  this  plain  Saxon 
language — by  being  the  first.  Now  turn  the 
tables,  become  the  duper,  and  you  have  your 
revanche.  A  womaa  is  not  the  worst  for 
having  parcourud  a  certain  existence.  On 
the  contrary,  she  understands  human  nature, 
and  how  to  please  you,  far  better  than  the 
simple  and  virtuous.  You  probably  believed 
all  that  this  lady  told  you.  Well,  others, 
Mr.  Graham,  have  done  so  before  you, — 
myself  among  the  number.  So  far  from  this 
new  light  injuring  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
for  my  part  I  should  rather  think  it  enhanced 
its  value.  It  must  be  some  satisfaction  to 
know  that  one's  attachment  has  received  the 
high  sanction  of  serene  and  royal  highnesses 

at  Italian  baths.     It  is " 

But  hitherto,  from  the  insatiable  curiosity 
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which  had  seized  me,  I  had  listened  to  him 
not  only  with  patience,  but  with  great  inte- 
rest; but  as  he  continued  in  his  heartless 
didactic  strain,  I  felt  all  my  disgust  at  his 
principles  and  manners  return. 

*' Excuse  me,  Sir  Henry,"  I  said,  hastily 
rising,  *'  but  I  must  now  go  to  Lord  Monson, 
who  I  see  is  waiting  to  speak  to  me.  I  thank 
you  for  the  information  you  have  given  me ;  if 
it  has  pained  me,  I  have  myself  alone  to  blame, 
for  I  pressed  it  from  you.  With  all  your  con- 
clusions I  can  by  no  means  concur.  I  have 
had  too  little  experience  yet  in  these  matters. 
Later  in  life  I  may  perhaps  adopt  your 
views." 

"  Good  night,"  he  replied,  in  the  most 
nonchalant  manner.  "I  dare  say  we  shall 
meet  again  some  day." 

I  went  straight  to  my  room; — anger,  shame, 
disgust,  completely  overcame  me.  Good 
God !  I  said,  is  this  life  ?  is  this  what  men 
call  the  world  which  I  so  desired  to  enter? 
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I  meet  a  refined  and  beautiful  woman,  soft 
and  sweet  as  a  May  morning,  and  then  learn 
that  she  is  illegitimate,  and  that  by  the 
direction  of  the  father  a  rightful  heir  is  in 
point  of  fact  robbed  of  his  estate ;  another 
here  with  languishing  eyes,  with  syren  voice, 
murmurs  that  she  loves  me,  borrows  my 
money,  and  turns  out  to  be  an  adventuress; 
a  man  tells  me  all  this,  gives  me  evidence 
which  is  sufficient  even  to  satisfy  my  senses, 
and  then  comforts  me  by  assuring  me  that 
the  less  virtuous  the  woman  has  been  the 
greater  the  charm  of  her  society. 

Oh,  surely  this  is  not  the  world ;  or  else 
right  and  wrong  are  so  confounded,  obligation 
and  vice  are  so  entangled  together,  that  a 
poor  child  like  myself,  left  alone,  with  all 
his  passions  and  sensations,  cannot  tell  which 
way  to  turn,  and  is  already  lost  before  he  has 
taken  one  step  in  advance ;  or  is  it  true  that 
the  only  safe  conduct  through  life  is  indiffer- 
ence ;  that  one  must  uproot  every  passion, 
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every  sensation,  every  affection  ?  I  have  read 
this  in  books,  but  imagined  such  opinions  to 
be  the  result  of  a  diseased  imagination, — of 
a  visionary  excited  brain.  Can  it  perchance 
be,  as  that  cold-hearted  sensualist  has  as- 
serted, that  in  life  a  man  must  take  his 
choice  between  being  duped  or  being  the 
duper 1 

If  this  be  what  men  call  experience,  give 
me  back  my  ignorance ;  let  me  return  to  the 
wild  but  glorious  country  I  lived  in ;  let  me 
wander  as  I  did  over  the  brae  and  the 
heather.  I  was  alone  then,  but  my  heart 
was  peopled  with  excelling  thoughts,  and 
fond,  loving  hopes.  I  have  sat  down  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  pictured  fairy  forms, 
trusting  hearts,  and  a  constant  home.     Is  a 

Byron  right  when  he  tells  us, 

"  Who  loves  raves. 
'Tis  youth's  frenzy,  but  the  cure 
Is  bitterer  still.     As  charm  by  charm  unwinds, 
That  robed  our  idol,  and  we  find  too  sure, 
Nor  worth,  nor  beauty,  dwells  without  the  mind's 
Ideal  shape  of  such." 
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'  I  thought  this  was  romance, — imagination ; 
but,  alas,  now  I  indeed  begin  to  believe  in 
its  truth.  And  how  I  have  been  fooled.  I 
hate  the  base  gossip  of  the  fanfaron  who  has 
opened  my  eyes ;  but  now  that  they  are 
opened,  the  light  is  revealed  to  me.  I  was 
not  deeply  attached  to  her,  it  is  true ;  but  she 
used  to  tell  me  in  such  melting  accents,  that 
she  loved  me,  that  I  was  the  first  to  whom 
she  had  ever  been  attached.  The  serpent 
beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat;  and  now  it 
seemed  only  a  heartless  lie, — an  entire  fabri- 
cation. And  then  my  heart  sank  within  me 
as  I  reflected  on  all  I  had  told  her, — on  the 
implicit  confidence  I  had  placed  in  her.  Oh, 
weakness  of  weakness,  to  open  out  the  heart 
to  every  object  of  affection !  But,  alas !  as  I 
thus  mourned,  and  blamed  Gabrielle,  why 
did  I  not  remember,  that  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  never  die,— that  all  sin  bears 
its  own  punishment  with  it.  Why  did  I  not 
fall    down    on   my    knees,     and    pray    for 
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strength;  and  admit  how  weak  are  all  good 
resolutions,  all  noble  purpose,  all  lofty  aspi- 
rations,— unless  they  are  based  on  something 
more  eternal  and  stable  than  mere  worldly 
honour.  ' 

I  threw  myself  on  my  bed ;  but  it  was 
quite  early,  and  I  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
compose  myself.  A  sudden  thought  struck 
me.  I  would  see  her  this  once,  and  for  the 
last  time.  I  would  upbraid  her  with  her  in- 
famy; nay,  more,  I  would  place  her  before 
the  society  of  Florence  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able light.  This  very  night  there  was  a  court- 
ball.  I  knew  she  was  going  there.  Up  to 
this  time  I  had  kept  a  certain  reserve  in 
public;  but  now  I  would  hold  her  up  to 
the  most  public  notoriety  and  contempt,  and 
then  leave  her  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Society  was  early  in  these  days  at  Florence; 
and  although  only  ten  o'clock,  it  was  late 
for  the  Court.  Lord  Monson  had  sent  up 
half  an  hour  before,  to  say  that  he  was  wait- 
ing for  me;  but  I  begged  to  be  excused 
accompanying  him.  It  was  a  fine  night, 
so  I  put  my  cloak  on  and  walked.  The 
square  in  front  of  the  Pitti  Palace  was 
crowded  with  carriages  and  the  mounted 
police.  The  whole  range  of  those  magni- 
ficent  state    apartments   were   illuminated. 
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Through  the  windows,  which  were  partly 
open,  might  be  caught  glimpses  of  brilliant 
uniforms  and  dazzling  beauty.  I  thought  at 
one  moment,  so  entirely  was  I  absorbed  in 
one  idea,  that  I  saw  Madame  Rinaldi. 

I  was  ushered  up  the  stairs  amid  the 
honours  paid  to  the  diplomatic  uniform,  the 
crash  of  presented  arms,  and  the  salutes  of 
the  Chasseurs.  My  father's  political  posi- 
tion obtained  me  great  civility  from  the 
Grand  Duke ;  who,  however,  I  must  say, 
extended  always  an  equal  kindness  to  all. 
He  was  standing  near  the  entrance;  and  on 
the  other  side,  I  started  at  seeing  JMadame 
Rinaldi.  After  bowing  low  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  I  turned  round  to  her ;  but  before  I 
could  address  one  word  to  her,  his  Royal 
Highness  drew  near.  I  was  about  to  retreat, 
when  he  took  mv  hand. 

"  I  was  wondering  why  you  were  so 
late,"  said  he,  with  a  smiling  meaning  ex- 
pression. 
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I  coloured  slightly,  but  I  thought  that 
Gabriel] e  looked  distressed  at  the  remark. 

I  explained,  liowever,  that  "I  was  not 
ready  to  join  Lord  Monson  at  the  proper 
hour." 

"  Oh,  my  Lord  Monson  is  so  very  exact," 
lisped  the  Grand  Duke  in  broken  English. 
"  You  are  fortunate  in  Lord  Monson.  What 
a  good  man !  and  gives  you  good  advice,"  he 
said,  with  another  sly  glance  at  Madame 
Rinaldi. 

His  Royal  Highness  was  always  full  of 
badinage.  I  saw  that  Gabrielle  was  so 
truly  annoyed,  that  in  the  midst  of  my 
irritation  I  felt  for  her,  and  I  at  once  com- 
menced my  plan  of  premeditated  insult,  by 
asking  her  to  dance.  The  disturbance  of 
my  mind  must  have  communicated  itself  in 
some  degree  to  my  countenance,  for  she 
noticed  it  at  once.  I  in  vain  endeavoured 
to    deny    that    there    was    any    cause    for 
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my  melancholy.  To  all  her  questions  I 
replied : — 

Le  mestizia  e  natura  e  mal  potrebbe 
y  Darne  ragion  che  in  se  la  chiude. 

But  she  was  not  to  be  deceived.  Women 
are  wonderfully  keen  in  perceiving  the  truth 
on  these  occasions.  No  argument  or  asser- 
tion on  my  part  could  convince  her  that  I 
had  not  some  grave  cause  for  uneasiness. 

"  Vous  m'en  voulez,  mon  ami,"  she  said, 
suddenly  turning  round.  "  Non,  je  ne  vous 
en  veux  pas."     I  replied, 

"  Pourquoi  done  si  triste.  Tell  me  the 
truth.  If  I  have  offended, — if  I  have  an- 
noyed you,  tell  me  all.  Anything  is  better 
than  this  uncertainty."  And  she  was  almost 
crying.     How  I  enjoyed  my  triumph. 

"Come,"  I  said,  "in  order  to  show  vou 
that  I  am  not  annoyed  at  anything,  come 
and  dance  once  more  with  me."  AVe  were 
sitting  in  the  supper-room. 
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"  Oh,  I  have  danced  twice.  I  pray  you 
not.  No,  I  won't  dance  again.  Every  one 
will  remark  it.  God  knows  I  suffer  enough 
already." 

"  You  w^on't  do  what  I  ask,  then !"  said  I, 
with  a  sneer;  for  I  knew  beforehand  I  should 
triumph. 

She  looked  frightened  and  pale.  "  If  you 
ask  it,"  she  said,  "  I  must." 

And  we  danced  again.  And  the  malicious, 
the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind, — all  who 
were  most  deficient  in  charms  and  excel- 
lence, smiled  the  most  bitterly  and  contemp- 
tuously at  this  public  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing; for  even  in  Florence,  the  convenances 
were  preserved  especially  at  the  Palace.  I 
saw  the  Grand  Duke  looking  on  very  grave, 
almost  angrily,  but  he  of  course  said  nothing. 
I  had  crowded  these  dances  into  an  incre- 
dibly short  space  of  time.  She  looked  tired 
and  annoyed.  I  led  her  into  one  of  the 
small  boudoirs  from  the  ball-room.     "  And 
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now,"  I  said,  *'do  you  wish  to  go  home, 
Gabrielle?" 

"  Oh,  mon  ami ;  order  my  carriage,  will 
you?" 

An  idea  struck  me.  Latterly  she  had  fre- 
quently begged  me  to  leave  the  house  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  would  put  her 
to  the  test.  "  I  will  go  home  with  you, 
Gabrielle,"  I  said. 

She  grew  pale  and  red  alternately,  and 
put  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "  Not  to-night, 
Cecil?" 

It  was  true,  then? 

I  seized  her  hand  in  my  own  with  a  vio- 
lence so  great,  that  she  almost  cried  out 
with  the  pain.  "  Not  to-night !  But  I  will 
tell  you,  Gabrielle,"  I  said,  in  a  low,  bitter, 
sarcastic  tone, — "  I  will  tell  you  what  has  oc- 
curred to-nio^ht.  There  has  been  a  <xreat  farce 
performed,  and  you  w^ere  one  of  the  characters. 
Do  you  think  tliat  I  danced  with  you  three 
times, — that  I  took  the  trouble  of  coming 
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to  this  place  to-night,  because  I  loved  you  ? 
Why,  then,  I  tell  you,  you  are  in  error.  I 
hate,  more  even  than  I  despise  you.  I 
only  danced  with  you  in  order  to  ruin  you  in 
the  estimation  of  the  few  who  still  retain  a 
shadow  of  respect  for  you.  Did  you  not  see 
how  the  Grand  Duke  and  M.  Bertrand 
stared  as  you  passed?  Did  you  not  notice 
the  sneer  and  joke  on  their  lips?  You  have 
deceived  me,  that  is  true  ;  but  I  have  had  my 
revenge, — a  great,  glorious  revenge.  Now 
we  shall  see  who  you  are  able  to  entangle 
next  in  your  meshes  ;  at  all  events,  you  shall 
not  have  the  consolation,  the  pleasure  of 
thinking  that  I  have  been  one  of  your 
victims, — that  I  have  been  deluded  to  the 
last." 

I  had  spoken  so  rapidly,  so  madly,  I  had 
been  so  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  my 
feelings,  that  I  did  not  notice  that  she  had 
fainted.     Luckily  there  was  a  scent  bottle 
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in  her  liand.  I  sprinkled  some  eau  de 
Cologne  over  her  face,  and  she  revived. 

She  raised  her  head,  like  one  who  had 
been  suffering  from  a  black  dream.  "  And 
you  have  heard  much  against  me?"  she  said. 

"  Everything,"  I  replied. 

"  And  you  believe  it?" 

"  Implicitly." 

"Then,"  she  said,  "there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  done  but  to  leave  this."  And  she 
raised  her  head  haughtily. 

"  Stop  !"  I  said  ;  for  hatred  of  Sir  Henry 
filled  my  heart,  and  I  had  not  entire  con- 
fidence in  him ;  besides,  I  was  relenting. 
Such  was  the  weakness  of  my  character. — 
"  Stop,  Gabrielle  !  You  knew  a  Sir  Henry 
Lovell  at  Parma?" 

"  I  knew  him  well,"  she  replied. 

"  And  he  never  was  an  admirer  of  yours?'* 

"  So  help  me  God,  never,"  she  answered. 

"Oh,  marvellous  liar?"  I  muttered  to 
myself. 
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She  caught  the  tone  of  unbelief  in  my 
voice.  "No;  I  swear  it,"  she  cried,  "by 
all  that  is  most  sacred.  I  swear  it  by  the 
tomb  of  my  dead  mother, — by  the  health  of 
my  living  child.  I  knew  that  subtle  poison- 
ous man  well,  but  he  never  was  mv  lover. 
On  the  contrary,  because  I  refused  to  receive 
him,  he  spread  every  calumny  against  me. 
Will  you  believe  me,  Cecil ;  I  am  speaking 
the  truth?  Before  heaven  I  am."  And 
she  looked  into  my  face  with  an  expression 
which  almost  convinced  me  that  Sir  Henry 
had  told  me  a  falsehood. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  Gabrielle,  supposing  I 
believe  you  on  this  point;  I  will  now  test 
your  veracity.  You  refuse  to  let  me  go  to 
your  house  to-night,  and  I  insist  on  doing  so. 
If  you  change  your  mind  on  this  point,  I 
believe  you;  if  not,  I  will  never  speak  to  you 
again." 

"  Oh,  Cecil,  how  wretched  you  make  me," 
she   exclaimed ,    "  I  tell  you  to-night  it  is 
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impossible,  really  impossible,  and  that  for 
reasons  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  explain. 
Cecil,  do  not  insist  on  this." 

"  But  I  do  insist  upon  it." 

"Then  we  must  part."  She  uttered  the 
words  slowly,  decidedly,  almost  imperiously. 
My  pride  was  roused;  I  still  doubted,  but  I 
would  not  retract  my  word.  I  took  her  down 
the  stairs,  which  were  by  this  time  almost 
deserted,  for  the  balls  broke  up  at  twelve. 
Her  carriage  soon  drew  up.  Without  one 
word,  one  pressure  of  the  hand,  I  put  her 
into  it.  *•  A  casa'^  was  the  word  given,  and  I 
stood  there  alone. 

And  I  continued  standing  in  the  same 
spot,  while  the  guards  who  had  been  on  duty 
inside  the  palace  marched  out,  halted  to  put 
on  their  coats,  and  then  w4th  slow  measured 
tramp,  marched  down  the  street;  and  the 
cuirassiers,  from  the  different  corners,  where 
they  had  been  posted,  with  their  heavy  red 
cloaks    collected    together,    and    then    with 
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sabres  rattling,  and  the  moon  shining 
brightly  on  their  helmets^  filed  off  to  their 
respective  barracks;  and  I  saw  all  this  passing 
before  me  mechanically,  and  its  mechanism 
soothed  me. 

But  soon  the  square  was  deserted,  the  last 
carriage  dashed  out  from  the  folding  gates, 
with  a  chasseur  behind  it,  his  dark-green 
plumes  waving  in  the  night  breeze.  The 
lights  in  the  palace  were  almost  extin- 
guished; and  without  thinking  I  strolled  on, 
and  at  last  found  myself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno.  How  glorious  the  city  was  that 
night,  the  river  so  placid  and  clear,  that  the 
bright  reflection  mocked  the  living  lights. 
The  temples,  steeples,  and  glorious  palaces, 
towering  in  solemn  and  brilliant  confusion, 
the  perfect  stillness,  the  purple  reflections, 
the  light  as  of  love  beaming  over  the  old 
time-worn  sites  of  the  Medici.  I  saw  all  this, 
but  scarcely  noticed  it,  for  I  was  on  the  quay 
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fronting  Gabrielle's  house,  and  I  stood  with 
my  gaze  fixed  upon  it. 

Was  she  true  or  false  ? 

She  had  ahnost  persuaded  me  that  she 
was  true;  but  then  I  repeated  what  Lord 
Monson  had  told  me,  about  her  having  the 
character  of  being  a  consummate  actrice : 
and  I  was  so  young,  I  began  entirely  to 
mistrust  my  own  judgment.  Sir  Henry 
had  done  much  in  one  conversation  to  shake 
my  confidence  even  in  myself.  "  Was  she 
true?" 

Just  then  a  light  shone  in  her  room,  it 
was  her  boudoir. 

I  would  go  and  see  if  she  were  true. 

I  folded  my  cloak  around  me,  and  crossed 
the  bridge  rapidly.  I  have  such  a  horror  of 
everything  like  espionage,  that  I  felt  quite 
ashamed  of  myself  as  I  approached  the 
house,  and  slunk  under  the  foot  of  the  wall 
to    prevent    being    recognized  by   any    one 
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who  might  be  standing  on  the  balcony.  I 
touched  the  bell  as  gently  as  possible,  and 
the  concierge  drew  the  latch.  He  was  un- 
dressed, and  only  half  awake;  so  accustomed 
was  he  to  see  me  that  he  expressed  no  sur- 
prise, he  only  rubbed  his  eyes  in  a  half- 
stupified  manner.  But  when  I  was  half 
way  up  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  he  rushed 
after  me  with  the  impatience  of  a  man  who 
has  been  surprised. 

I  quickened  my  steps  as  I  heard  him  ex- 
claiming, "Signor!  Signer!  La  Signora;"  but 
as  I  saw  him  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stair, 
a  ofust  of  air  came  and  blew  out  his  li^rht. 
I  groped  my  way  up  to  the  second  floor, 
where  her  boudoir  was,  and  cropped  stealthily 
to  the  door.  I  waited  for  a  few  seconds  to 
hear  whether  the  concierge  had  followed 
me,  but  there  was  no  sound  except  a  low 
muttering  within.  He  probably  thought, 
that  having  once  permitted  me  to  pass,  it 
was  wiser  to  leave  his  defence  to  circum- 
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stances.  The  door  of  the  passage  was  ajar, 
and  I  entered  into  the  boudoir.  By  the 
light  of  the  moon,  I  could  see  all  my 
letters  lyin^:  about  as  I  had  left  them  that 
morning,  but  within  the  inner  room  was  the 
voice  of  Gabrielle  in  tears,  and  the  harsh 
sounds  of  a  man's  voice  in  anger.  The  door 
between  the  two  rooms,  a  heavy  portiere, 
was  drawn  across ;  by  carefully  opening  it  I 
was  able  to  see  all  that  was  passing  in  the 
room. 

Gabrielle  was  sitting  in  the  arm-chair, 
sobbinof  bitterly.  The  man,  whoever  he 
might  be,  was  venting  the  most  horrible  im- 
precations at  her.  He  was  tall,  wiry,  and 
might  be  as  much  as  fifty-three  or  fifty-four 
years  old ;  his  countenance  bore  the  traces 
of  the  deepest  debauchery;  the  eyes  were 
sunk  in  his  head,  small,  wild,  and  fiery 
like  the  meteors  produced  by  putrefaction. 
The  hands,  which  were  clenched  upon  the 
table,  bore  marks  of  hard  work ;  thin,  bony. 
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harsh,  and  fall  of  muscular  power.  The 
veins  of  his  forehead  were  distended  with 
passion:  the  whole  appearance  was  that  of 
a  man  of  presumptuous  will,  of  bold,  dan- 
gerous passions. 

"  Corpo  di  Christo !"  he  said,  in  a  low 
deadly  poisonous  voice  to  Gabrielle. 

"  What  do  you  ask  of  me? "  she  said. 

"  What  do  I  ask  of  you?  By  all  the  devils, 
only  the  third  night  I  am  able  to  come  here, 
and  you  are  at  a  ball." 

"I  have  a  right  to  go,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  No  talk  of  right  with  me,  Sacristie !  You 
know  I  am  dangerous.  This  hand  has 
known  blood ;  take  care,  Gabrielle.  You 
loved  me  once.  Per  bacco,  your  kisses  were 
worth  something,  I  have  known  none  so 
warm.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  I  did  not  mean 
to  frighten  you  by  talking  of  blood,"  for 
she  had  grown  very  pale,  and  she  did  kiss 
him. 

Oh !    how  the  blood  rioted   through  my 
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veins;  it  required  all  my  self-control  to  pre- 
vent my  rushing  into  the  room. 

He  strode  loudly  about  the  room.  At 
one  time  he  approached  the  curtain,  and 
slightly  shook  it.  I  drew  back,  and  prepared 
to  defend  myself,  in  the  event  of  his  dis- 
coverino'  me.  I  heard  him  take  somethino; 
from  his  pocket,  and  place  it  upon  the  table. 
I  looked  ;  it  was  a  stiletto. 

"  Look  here,  Gabriel le,"  said  he,  "  this  is 
the  way  I  am  compelled  to  go  about;  a 
j>istol  in  one  pocket,  and  a  stiletto  in  the 
other.  Hunted  like  a  dog,  you  know  well 
how  few  hours  I  have  in  which  I  can  steal 
out ;  that  to-morrow  I  must  be  far  away ; 
that  even  now  these  blood-hounds  have  scent 
of  me.  And  you  amuse  yourself  at  this  ball, 
spending  all  the  money  we  have  on  these 
accursed  trappings."  And  he  snatclied  at 
the  lace  so  rudeh%  that  I  heard  it  tear  in 
pieces. 

"  Antonio,  I  beseech  you,''  she  said. 
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"  Well,  then,  come  along,  give  me  some 
money.  Here  am  I  wandering  about  half 
starving.  Per  Christo,  I  must  have  some 
money  I" 

"  You  have  had  half  mv  income,  Anto- 
nio,''  she  sobbed  out ;  "  and  then  there  was 
two  hundred  which  I  gave  you  the  other 
day." 

I  thought  of  my  two  hundred  which  she 
had  asked  me  to  lend  her,  and  held  my 
breath  with  impatience. 

"What,  I  suppose  some  schiocco  of  an 
Tnglese  gave  you  that  money.  If  so,  ask 
him  for  more." 

"  It  was  a  friend  gave  it  me,  Antonio. 
No,  no,  indeed,  I  cannot  ask  him  for  more ; 
besides,  I  know  he  is  not  rich.  How,  then, 
can  I  take  his  money? — it  is  robbing  him." 

"  Robbing  him,  Corpo  Sancto!  Why,  you 
would  let  me  starve,  then,  while  you  are 
amusing  yourself.  It  is  a  mere  rente,  and 
not  a  high  one  for  such  eyes  and  lips ;  and 
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after  all,  you  know  how  I  love  you,"  Gabrielle. 
And  the  wretch  went  up  to  her  and  kissed 
her  eye-lids  and  her  mouth. 

My  heart  sickened,  I  did  not  wish  to  hear 
any  more.  I  had  heard  sufficient  to  know 
that  she  was  the  vilest  of  the  vile.  The 
man  had  put  on  his  hat,  and  might  at  any 
moment  take  his  departure.  So  I  began  to 
creep  silently  out;  unfortunately, there  were 
some  books  lying  upon  the  table,  and  in 
passing  them  I  pushed  them  down:  they 
clattered  to  the  ground. 

"  Dio  di  Dio !"  I  heard  him  exclaim. 

My  first  impression  was  to  rush  to  the 
door;  my  second  to  remain.  T  had  as  much 
right  there  as  he  had.  I  could  not  imagine 
that  in  a  house  so  situated  he  dared  use 
violence.  At  all  events,  I  had  very  little 
time  to  make  up  my  mind,  for  he  stood  before 
me  in  the  room. 

"  Che  volete  ?"  he  said. 

"  And  you  ?"  I  answered. 
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Oabrielle  hearing  my  voice,  came  into  the 
room.  She  was  ghastly  pale.  "  Antonio," 
she  shrieked  out,  "  for  the  love  of  God  be 
still.  I  did  not  know  he  was  here.  Cecil ! 
Cecil !  why  did  yon  come  V 

*'To  unmask  you, — to  discover  what  a 
lying  depraved  woman  you  are.  This  is 
why  I  have  come,  to  prove  how  sin  can 
dwell  under  the  fairest  mask ;  to  what  pitch 
hypocrisy  will  lead  people ;  to  find  out  how 
much  rente  I  am  to  pay  for  the  future ;"  for 
I  remembered  the  insulting  expression,  and 
that  her  cheek  had  flushed  deeply  when  she 
heard  it. 

"  Oh,  God,  spare  me  !"  she  said. 

I  had  been  so  occupied  with  my  own 
passion,  that  I  had  not  observed  the  man 
had  changed  his  place,  and  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  door.  But  now  my  blood  was 
fairly  excited,  and  I  was  prepared  for  any 
emergency. 

"  Having  told  you  why  I  came,"  I  con- 
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tinued,  "you  will  now  allow  me  to  bid  you 
Cfood  niofht.  I  am  tired  with  the  ball.  And 
it  seems  that  this  gentleman  equally  disap- 
proved of  it.  I  will  go  now,  and  request  you 
to  send  me  my  writing-box,  and  what  books 
I  have  here,  within  a  few  hours. 

I  was  approaching  the  door,  when  the 
miscreant  gave  me  a  push,  which  sent  me 
reeling  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Be- 
fore I  could  recover  myself,  he  said,  "  It  is 
my  turn  now.  Signer.  Do  you  know  who 
you  are  insulting  ?     It's  my  wife  !" 

"Your  wife!"  I  exclaimed.     "Gabrielle!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is,  indeed  !"  she  cried,  falling 
on  her  knees.  "  I  pray,  I  pray  you  be  calm, 
Antonio,"  for  the  man  was  approaching  me 
again. 

A  sudden  light  flashed  upon  my  mind.  The 
name,  Antonio,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
the  wild  career  which  Sir  Henry  informed 
me  he  had  led.  The  fact  which  ]Mr.  ]\Ius- 
grave  told  me  of  Antonio's  marriage,  and  of 
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his  being  in  Italy  at  the  present  time,  the 
whole  description  of  the  man,  altogether 
I  felt  assured  that  it  was  Ghigi  who  stood 
before  me.  If  I  had  only  reflected  for  one 
moment,  I  should  have  kept  my  suspicion  to 
myself;  but  every  passion  had  been  awak- 
ened by  the  blow  I  had  received. 
.  "  You  are  this  lady's  husband,"  I  said  ; 
"  but,  perhaps,  strange  to  say,  that  I  am 
better  acquainted  with  you  than  she  is.  Now, 
she  thinks  your  name  is  Rinaldi;  supposing 
I  inform  her  that  it  is  no  such  thino-.  That 
your  real  name  is  Ghigi.     Antonio  Ghigi! 

"  Diavolo  !"  he  muttered. 

"  Supposing,  too,  I  tell  her  that  you  killed 
your  first  wife  ;  that  you  stood  by  her  bed- 
side when  she  was  dying ;  that  you,  and  you 
alone,  were  the  cause  of  her  death.  Will 
you  deny  it?" 

If  a  ghost  had  arisen  up  before  him,  he 
could  not  have  stood  more  petrified;  his 
countenance  was  of  livid,  unwholesome  pale- 
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ness;  drops  of  perspiration  streamed  down 
it,  his  hands  trembled  with  excitement,  his 
whole  frame  seemed  convulsed ;  the  eyes  had 
contracted  an  expression  of  bitterness  and 
hatred,  terrible  to  behold.  Gabrielle  leaned 
against  the  wall  like  a  marble  statue.  I  was 
silent,  waiting  the  result.  We  all  seemed  to 
revive  at  the  same  moment :  he  to  his  in- 
fernal passion,  I  to  my  danger,  Gabrielle  to 
her  anguish  and  alarm. 

"  You  know  all;"  and  he  spoke  the  words 
so  slowly,  that  I  awaited  a  further  remark. 
As  I  moved  towards  the  door,  the  ruffian 
sprang  at  my  collar;  in  an  instant  he  had 
me  down.  Quick  as  lightning  Gabrielle 
caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  by  a  desperate 
move  I  released  myself. 

To  rush  down  the  stairs  was  the  work  of  a 
moment.  I  heard  a  heavy  fall  on  the  floor 
of  the  room,  and  turning  round  saw  him 
standing  at  the  top  of  the  stair.  Had  he 
had   either  the  dagger  or  the  pistol  in  his 
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hand,  my  cliance  of  safety  would  have  been 
very  slight;  fortunately  for  me,  these  had 
been  left  in  the  bed-room.  The  concierge 
was  standing  at  the  door,  probably  antici- 
pating some  evil  would  result  from  his  care- 
lessness. He  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and 
I  was  safe. 

What  a  change  from  the  tenements  of  pas- 
sion, crime,  and  violence,  into  the  pure,  soft, 
moon-lit  air.  An  overwhelming  sense  of  shame 
crept  over  me  as  I  stepped  forth  from  the 
loaded  atmosphere  which  I  had  been  inhaling; 
I  felt  for  Gabrielle,  but  I  felt  at  the  same 
time,  that  to  see  her  again  was  impossible. 
In  one  respect  I  had  done  her  injustice ;  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  whole  conversation 
which  I  had  overheard,  to  satisfy  me  that  she 
was  not  as  abandoned  as  Sir  Henry  had  de- 
clared her  to  be :  at  any  rate,  I  felt  disgusted 
and  degraded  by  the  contact  of  such  a  ruffian, 
and  by  the  circumstance  that  he  really  was 
her  husband;  and  before  I  went  to  sleep  that 
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night,  or  rather  that  morning,  I  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  a  month's  leave  of 
absence  which  Lord  Monson  had  offered 
me,  to  endeavour  thus  to  shake  off  habits  and 
delusions,  which  I  felt  myself  degraded  for 
havino^  indulo^ed  in. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

I  SENT  my  servant  about  twelve  o'clock,  to 
ask  if  I  could  speak  to  Lord  Monson,  and, 
fortunately,  found  him  disengaged.  He 
listened  to  all  I  had  to  say  with  a  kind,  quiet 
smile.  "  I  will  not  ask,"  he  said,  "  the  rea- 
son for  so  sudden  a  resolution ;  I  can  easily 
divine  it,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Graham,  I 
can  appreciate  your  conduct,  and  so  will  your 
father." 

«  My  father  ?" 

"  Why,  as  you  know,  these  affaires  du 
coeur  will  be  talked  about ;  and  although  I 
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can  loyally  assure  you,  that  not  one  word 
respecting  you,  except  the  most  flattering 
expressions,  have  ever  escaped  from  me,  yet 
it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  Lord  Harcourt 
has  heard  something  about  it^  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  be  glad  to  And  that  the  whole  matter 
is  at  an  end.  You  will  at  least  give  me 
credit  for  not  troubliiig  you  with  any  homi- 
lies and  advice." 

"  I  should  have  gratefully  received  it,"  I 
replied. 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  certain  of  that,"  he 
continued ;  "  young  men  of  your  age  never 
credit  that  we,  who  are  older,  can  ever 
enter  into  their  feelings  and  sensations ;  and 
they  receive  all  advice  on  these  delicate 
matters  with  great  suspicion.  They  will  not 
believe  in  experience,  and  so  in  general  I 
have  thought  it  Miser  to  let  these  petites 
passions  take  their  course.  Attempt  to  stop 
the  current  of  a  small  languid  stream,  and  it 
soon   overleaps  the   dam,  bearing  every  ob- 
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stacle  before  it ;  but  this  I  will  own,  1  was 
very  pleased  when  Sir  Henry  Lovell  touched 
the  subject  last  night,  I  admit  with  no  very 
light  and  delicate  hand.  I  saw  you  talking 
to  him  afterwards  and  so  suppose  he  gave 
you  still  further  information." 

"  He  is  an  insolent  puppy,"  I  said;  "  but 
perhaps  he  speaks  the  truth." 

"  If  you  refer,"  said  Lord  Monson,  "  to 
his  having  been  acquainted  with  a  certain 
lady,  I  can  answer  for,  at  all  events  the 
partial  truth  of  his  statement;  for  I  happened 
to  be  passing  the  summer  at  the  time  at 
the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and  Sir  Henry  was  at 
that  time  le  beau  gar^on  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, le  chasseur  de  Sir  Henri,  les  chevaux 
de  Sir  Henri,  and  la  maison  de  Sir  Henri, — 
were  the  principal  topics  of  admiration 
and  conversation  among  the  gossips  there. 
But  then  it  is  quite  probable,  that  he 
may  have  greatly  exaggerated,  in  speaking 
of  her.     Undoubtedly,  she  deceived  you,  if 
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slie  pretended  that  you  were  her  first  passion; 
but  then  can  you  expect  a  woman  will  give 
herself  the  tort.  She  liked  you  because 
you  are  young,  have  w^ell-formed  features, 
and  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  she  really  is  attached  to  you;  but  even 
if  she  has  no  mercenary  or  mean  object  in 
view,  still  the  exchange  between  a  warm 
heart  of  twenty  and  rather  worn  and  very 
general  affections  of  thirty-three,  is  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former;  besides,  it 
interferes  with  your  career,  occupies  all  your 
mind,  as  I  too  well  know,^'  he  added,  smiling. 
"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  I  said.  "  It 
would  be  very  disagreeable  for  me  to  remain 
in  Florence,  having  quarrelled  with  ^Madame 
Rinaldi ;  and  yet  I  don't  know  where  I  can 

go. 

"I  venture  to  hope,''  he  replied,  "that  you 
have  not  quarrelled  with  her.  It  never  does 
to  quarrel  with  a  woman;  that  is  a  general 
rule  in  life.     The  least  influential  women  are 
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able  to  do  you  much  liarm;  those  who  aie 
powerless  for  good  are  powerful  for  evil.*' 

"  But  I  have  quarrelled ;  c'est  un  fait 
accompli,"  I  said.  "But  where  am  I  to  go, 
if  you  are  kind  enough  to  give  me  leave  of 
absence  ?" 

"  You  are  impatient,  Graham.  I  was  just 
going  to  tell  you,  that  by  a  very  fortu- 
nate coincidence,  Mr.  Cholmondeley  arrives 
here  to-morrow,  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  who,  as  you  are  pro- 
bably aware,  is  expected  at  Trieste  this  w^eek 
with  Prince  INIetternich.  He  will  not  be 
long  there ;  probably  only  three  w^eeks ;  but 
it  will  give  you  an  excuse  for  absenting 
yourself  for  a  short  time  from  Florence,  and 
after  that  you  can  make  a  tour  for  a  month 
or  so.  By  that  time  all  this  affair  will  be 
forgotten,  and  you  will  return  here  a  new 
man.     Will  this  plan  suit  you?" 

I  could  only  assure  him  how  grateful  I 
was  for  his  suggestion. 
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"  You  had  better  get  your  things  ready, 
then,  for  Mr.  Cholmondeley  will  only  remain 
here  a  few  hours,  and  I  expect  him  this 
evening  or  to-morrow  morning.  You  will 
like  him  very  much,  unless  he  is  greatly 
changed  from  what  he  was  when  1  knew  him 
two  or  three  years  since.  He  is  a  very 
rising  man,  and  it  is  a  high  responsible 
appointment  for  a  man  of  thirty.  If  I  may 
now  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  little  advice, 
it  will  be  to  say  good-bye  to  Madame  Rinaldi." 

I  had  been  guilty  of  a  w^eakness  in  my 
conduct  towards  Lord  JMonson, — I  had  told 
him  a  part  and  not  the  whole.  He  thought 
that  I  had  admitted  iiim  into  my  confidence; 
whereas  I  had  omitted  almost  everything  of 
importance.  This  is  a  great  error  in  a  man, 
at  any  time ;  in  my  case  it  merited  a  still 
stronger  term.  Had  I  told  him  the  whole 
truth,  it  is  very  possible  he  might  have  pre- 
vented the  departure  of  that  man,  Antonio, 
and    thus    prevented    all    the    subsequent 
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wretchedness  which  he  brought  upon  me; 
but  I  was  again  trammelled  by  that  fatal 
secret  with  which  I  was  acquainted. 

1  never  could  allude  to  this;  and  there- 
fore I  could  not  assign  any  sufficient  reason 
for  taking  so  much  interest  in  the  scoundrel; 
but  for  some  time  1  did  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  see  her,  in 
order  to  learn  something  more  about  this 
man,  Antonio,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
connection  with  him;  but  I  dreaded  entering 
the  house  again;  I  trembled  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  violent  scenes  I  had  passed 
through  on  the  previous  night;  and  then 
again,  Lord  Monson's  manly,  straightforward 
tone  had  aroused  what  character  I  had 
remaining  in  me. 

With  all  the  impetuosity  and  excitement 
of  youth,  my  mind  was  now  full  of  the  idea 
of  going  to  Trieste,  to  be  attached  to  an 
important  mission ;  of  visiting  Venice,  the 
dream  of  my  earliest  romance  ;  and  perhaps. 
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although  I  did  not  dare  to  admit  it  to  myself, 
I  was  not  a  little  under  the  influence  of  the 
last  letter  which  I  had  received  from  Dudley 
about  a  fortnight  since,  in  which  he  told  me 
that  they  were,  by  order  of  the  physicians, 
about  to  set  out  on  a  tour  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and,  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  cha- 
racter, prayed  me  to  join  them. 

I  had  firmly  resolved  to  resist  this 
temptation ;  but  now  I  wrote  to  him,  poste 
restante,  Bale,  and  told  him  my  plans. 
Did  I  not  perchance  secretly  hope  that  he 
might  be  able  to  adapt  his  to  them  ? 

But  to  Gabrielle  I  resolved  not  to  write, 
but  merely  to  send  a  message;  in  fact, 
not  to  say  anything  about  my  departure. 
All  I  did  was  to  order  my  servant  to  bring 
back  my  writing-box,  and  to  ask  after  her. 
On  his  return,  he  told  me  that  he  had  found 
the  house  in  a  great  state  of  confusion ; 
iVladame  Rinaldi  was  not  up,  and  suffering 
from   a   severe  headache ;    that  he  himself 
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had  brought  away  my  box,  which  he  had 
found  locked,  and  his  doing  so  had  not 
excited  any  remark. 

I  was  very  well  pleased  that  everything 
had  passed  off  so  quietly,  and  that  I  was 
likely  to  get  away  without  any  more  scenes. 
I  unfortunatelv  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  writing-box,  but  occupied  my- 
self with  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
journey;  for  Mr.  Cholmondeley  had  arrived 
sooner  than  he  was  expected,  and  when  I 
met  him  at  dinner,  he  asked  me  if  T  Avas 
ready  to  start  the  next  morning  at  six. 
Both  he  and  Lord  Monson  looked  well 
pleased  when  I  told  him  all  my  preparations 
were  completed. 

But  the  history  of  most  hearts  is  the 
history  of  reactions.  The  excitement  of 
making  my  arrangements  had  passed,  and  I 
now  began  to  regret  leaving  a  town  in  which 
I  had  squandered  away  many  happy  hours. 
When   we   are  young,   places   and   persons 
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exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  us,  that 
it  wrings  the  heart  to  part  even  from  those 
■whom  we  have  no  reason  to  regard  otherwise 
than  with  indifference. 

This  was  the  last  night  I  was  to  pass  in 
Florence.  I  lit  a  cigar,  and  sauntered  into 
the  club,  but  not  one  of  my  friends  was 
there.  From  the  force  of  habit,  and  as  it 
were  almost  unconsciously,  I  turned  towards 
Gabrielle's  house.  The  quay  on  which  it 
was  situated  was  almost  in  darkness;  for, 
from  a  due  regard  to  economy,  the  Floren- 
tines never  lit  the  lamps  when  the  moon  was 
about  to  rise.  I  sat  down  upon  the  parapet, 
so  that  I  thought  it  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  see  me.  And  there,  close  to  her 
hotel,  I  waited  to  see  whether  she  would 
come  to  the  window.  After  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  she  appeared,  and  half  reclined  on 
the  sofa  which  was  in  the  balcony.  She 
looked  beautiful  as  ever.  The  light  from 
the  room  shined  upon  her  face ;  and  even 
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from  that  distance  I  thought  I  could  discern 
traces  of  tears.  Behind  the  Appennines  I 
watched  the  pale  moon  rising  like  a  sea  of 
light,  till  it  played  in  ripples,  and  broke 
upon  the  darkness. 

I    crouched    beneath   the   wall   to   avoid 
being  recognized ;  when  palace,  cupola,  and 
river,  looked  as  though  they  were  beautiful 
forms  embossed  on  a  field  of  silver ;  and  the 
city  seemed  to  sleep  in  the  stillness  which 
was   broken   but    not    disturbed    by    light 
music  from  a  neighbouring  palace.     It  was 
a   night    for   poets  to    dream,    and   for  the 
young  to  love ;  it  filled  the  heart  with  the 
fulness  of  its  perfect  beauty.      And  she,  too, 
who  lay  there,  seemed  to  feel  the  softness  of 
the  hour ;    for  she  rose  and  leant  her  head, 
upon  her  hand,  till  her  face  was  almost  con- 
cealed by  the  flowers. 

When  I  thought  how  many  hours  I  had 
passed  on  such  evenings  in  her  society,  my 
heart  grew  sad  within  me.     Should  I  depart. 
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and  not  take  leave  of  her?  But  shadows 
crossed  my  heart  as  I  looked  ;  and  that  face 
and  figure  seemed  to  my  imagination  as  if 
in  those  eyes,  large  and  pensive,  I  saw  hate, 
treachery,  and  falsehood.  No,  I  thought ; 
as  yet  I  have  yielded  to  every  impulse,  and 
been  cursed  by  my  folly.  No,  this  is  a 
fresh  temptation,  and  I  will  resist  it!  I 
have  now  learned  the  truth ;  let  me  prac- 
tise virtue.  If  1  go,  she  will  entwine  her- 
self round  me.  She  will  swear  by  the 
tomb  of  her  mother  that  she  is  speaking  to 
me  the  truth,  while  the  lie  is  festering  on 
her  lips.  I  will  not  be  tempted  against  my 
better  judgment; — I  know  the  right,  and  will 
endeavour  to  pursue  it.  If  she  is  in  sorrow,  let 
her  W'Cep  on.  She  does  not  suffer  alone,  and 
suffering  purifies  the  heart.  She  cannot  add 
me  to  the  number  of  her  victims  ;  it  will  be 
a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that  I  was  proof 
against  her  blandishments.  Let  me  arise 
and  depart. 
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But  I  forgot,  at  that  moment  of  vain- 
glorious pride,  Lord  Monson's  advice.  I 
forgot  that  there  is  at  all  times  something 
due  to  one  in  whom  we  have  ever  con- 
fided, and  to  whom  we  have  ever  uttered 
one  word  of  affection.  I  forgot  that  she 
might  have  sinned  much,  and  yet  be  now 
sincere ;  that  towards  myself,  at  least,  she 
had  always  seemed  affectionate  and  kind. 
My  vanity  had  been  wounded.  The  words 
of  Sir  Henry  still  rung  in  my  ear.  Strange 
impulse  !  I  feared  to  excite  the  irony  of  a 
man,  to  whom  I  felt  myself  immeasurably 
superior,  simply  because  he  was  called  a 
man  of  the  world,  and  so  I  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  almost  selfish  ingratitude. 

One  kind  word  might  have  soothed  the 
v/ounded  feelings  of  Gabrielle, — one  short 
hour  have  served  to  calm  her  irritated 
vanity ;  but  I  left  her,  after  having  insulted 
her  woman's  pride,  and  suffered  her  to  be 
ridiculed  by  those  to  whom  I  had  made  her, 
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or  rather  she  had  made  herself  through  me, 
a  topic  of  conversation,  and  exposed  her  to 
all  kinds  of  misrepresentation;  and  this  upon 
the  evidence  of  one  man,  for  whom  I  could 
entertain  no  respect,  and  with  whom  I  had 
only  a  few  hours'  acquaintance, — a  mere  selfish 
egotist ;  a  man  who,  I  was  sure,  would  not 
scruple,  from  pique  or  mortification,  to  slan- 
der and  betray.  But  these  were  after- 
thoughts and  regrets ;  when  these  acts  and 
when  after-thoughts  and  regrets  were  vain,  I 
had  lived  to  learn  the  bitter  consequences 
and  short-sighted  wisdom  which  vows  eternal 
remembrance  on  the  one  day,  and  eternal 
hatred  on  the  next. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

When  we  started,  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered a  very  scorching  day  in  England ;  it 
was  even  hot  and  oppressive  for  Italy.  The 
heavens  poured  down  their  showers  of  purple 
and  gold  on  the  fretted  cupolas  and  pinnacles, 
and  long,  broken,  undulating  lines  of  glow- 
ing house-tops.  It  was  a  morning  when  the 
sun  delighteth  to  run  its  course,  when  men 
shade  their  eyes  as  they  turn  towards  him, 
and  it  darts  in  direct  rays  from  the  Godhead 
on  marble  palace,  burnished  pavement,  and 
transparent  river ;  when  in  the  early  morning 
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the  colours  of  the  distances  are  so  blended 
together  by  the  haze,  that  the  outline  of 
forest  and  mountain  range  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  The  veil  of  glory  is  cast  over 
every  object,  softening  their  asperities  and 
mindino^  their  beauties. 

You  may  talk  of  Italy  in  winter,  but  even 
in  the  hottest  days  I  have  not  deserted  my 
faith, — and  it  is  Italy  in  spring  or  summer  I 
worship.  No  striving  with  the  elements,  no 
contending  with  such  rainy  and  snow-drifting 
seasons  (such  as,  of  course,  were  never  heard 
of  before  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  in  whatever  place  we  may  happen 
to  be  staying).  In  winter  there  is  a  per- 
petual struggle  going  on  between  the  weather 
and  our  convictions.  To  cheat  the  former 
and  deceive  the  latter,  in  the  face  of  rain 
snow,  and  hail,  we  strive  to  do  without  fires ; 
and  repeat  this  is  Italy.  Here  the  resistance 
which  we  oppose  to  our  senses  is  constant, 
active,  and  irritating. 
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In  summer,  it  is  true,  hill  tops,  forest 
glade,  and  valley,  may,  as  on  this  morning, 
smoke  with  heat ;  but  we  remain  passive  and 
at  rest.  We  have  but  to  fold  our  arms, 
and  slumber  in  that  most  delicious  of  all 
slumbers, — the  slumber  of  lethargy;  and  then, 
if  we  only  dream  long  enough,  the  soft  and 
delicious  coolness  of  evening  falls  upon  us 
when  we  awake.  The  tints  of  the  rose  covers 
the  heavens,  and  there  are  low,  soft,  mur- 
murs of  summer  insects.  The  luxury  of  a 
warm  Italian  day  perhaps  realizes  the  most 
poetic  idea  of  sensual  enjoyment.  To  be  able 
to  sit  until  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the 
open  air,  and  to  feel  it  soft,  warm,  and  per- 
fumed as  the  breath  of  desire  upon  our 
glowing  cheeks;  to  be  assured,  moreover, 
that  this  weather  will  last  for  weeks, — that 
there  is  no  uncertainty  in  its  duration ; — 
surely  this  is  like  enjoying  youth  without 
the  slow  progress  of  age,  and  life  without 
the  principle  of  decay. 
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But  however  gallantly  we  started,  we  soon 
found  it  was  too  hot  to  travel  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  The  post-house  where  we  stopped 
was  placed  in  a  cool,  refreshing  shade.  The 
neighbouring  stream — and  where  is  there  in 
Italy  a  cabaret  without  a  bright,  bubbling, 
crystal  stream — tumbled  and  frothed  at  the 
foot  of  the  garden,  where  I  threw  myself 
upon  the  grass.  Apparently  close  at  hand, 
but  still  far  distant,  was  the  pass  of  the 
Appennines  which  we  had  to  cross.  I  could 
see  the  zig-zag  of  the  road  at  the  topmost 
edge,  and  it  required  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  slowness  of  Italian  post-boys,  and  the 
deceptive  nature  of  Italian  hills,  to  make  me 
believe  that  we  should  only  reach  the  post- 
house  at  the  summit  that  night.  After  the 
constant  state  of  asfitation  to  which  I  liad 
been  for  so  long  a  time  subjected,  tlie  scene 
conveyed  to  me  the  sweetest  sensations  of 
repose  and  peace. 

Whether  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  an  agree- 
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able  travelling  companion  I  had  not  at  that 
time  any  opportunity  of  judging;  for  he  had 
left  his  carriage,  to  walk  up  the  hill  slowly, 
and  a  message  with  the  courrier  that  I  might 
follow  when  I  liked.  As  I  lay  in  that  delicious 
dreamy  state,  the  minutes  slipped  by,  and 
I  had  to  desire  my  post-boy  to  make  all  haste, 
in  order  to  rejoin  him.  The  excitement  of 
this  rapid  travelling  amused  and  diverted 
me.  At  one  moment  we  dashed  through  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  the  spray  foamed  and 
frothed  around  the  wheels ;  then  the  dark, 
gloomy  pine  wood,  with  its  topmost  branches 
fringed  with  a  golden  light,  received  us. 
The  corners  were  sharp  and  sudden ;  and  as 
we  whirled  round  them,  every  turn  presented 
a  new  aspect ;  and  ever  high  above,  as  though 
we  should  never  attain  it,  the  pass  towered 
upwards.  It  was  a  wild  and  savage  scene, 
worthy  of  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa ;  and 
at  every  turning  I  could  see  the  wide  Tuscan 
plain  now  lying  far  beneath  us,  with  its  olive 
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ridges  and  orange-trees,  tlirough  which,  like  a 
silver  thready  the  gentle  Arno  rippled. 

The  niirht  was  closinf^:  in  when  I  heard  the 
sound  of  horses'  feet  a  short  way  behind  us. 
It  was  evidently  some  one  who  was  pressing 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  probably  like 
ourselves,  anxious  to  pass  the  mountain  before 
dark ;  but  as  he  drew  nearer,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, I  saw  that  he  was  a  servant  of 
Gabrielle's,  and  immediately  I  felt  that 
pang  at  the  heart  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
anticipation  of  any  sudden  shock. 

So  wonderful  is  the  power  of  sensation, 
that  Florence,  which  I  had  half  banished 
from  my  thoughts,  now  came  back  to  me 
again  with  all  the  vividness  of  the  morning. 

The  man  civilly  touched  his  hat,  and  put  a 
letter  into  my  hand.  I  tried  to  read  it;  but, 
unfortunately,  try  as  I  would  by  that  light,  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  decypher  one  w^ord. 
I  begged  him  to  come  on  with  us  as  far  as 
the  post-house ;   but  he  said  that  his  orders 
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were  to  return  immediately ;  besides,  we  had 
still  some  way  to  go.  I  questioned  him  as 
to  the  probable  contents  of  the  note,  but  he 
could  give  me  no  information.  His  orders 
were  strictly  to  ride  with  speed,  to  deliver  it, 
and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  All  I  could 
do,  therefore,  was  to  send  back  a  kind 
message ;  and  I  soon  heard  his  horse's  hoofs 
tramping  through  the  thick  darkness  below 
me. 

The  nioht  closed  in  lonof  before  we  reached 
the  top  of  the  pass;  and  when  we  did  arrive 
there,  nothing  could  be  more  wild  than  the 
spot  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  Here 
even  the  pine  had  receded,  and  large  masses 
of  rock  were  thrown  and  tumbled  together 
in  hideous  desolation.  Even  at  this  season 
of  the  year  the  air  was  keen.  In  front  of 
us  was  a  jagged  mountain  peak,  whose  steep 
sides  had  never  been  trodden  by  the  active 
chamois  hunter.  There,  still,  cold  and 
pointed,  it  stood  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
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genius  of  the  place ;  and  at  its  base,  a  lake, 
of  dull,  sluggish  water,  long,  still,  and 
fathomless,  reflecting  back  the  shape  of  the 
giant  rock,  black  and  indistinct  as  the  tomb 
which  contains  the  image  of  the  dead. 

I  lost  not  a  moment,  after  entering 
the  house,  in  opening  the  letter,  and  a 
cold  chill  fell  over  me  as  I  perused  it.  "That 
you  have  heard  much  against  me,  I  can 
readily  believe,  that  even  much  that  you 
heard  was  well  founded,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  deny ;  but  you  have  been  guilty  of  a 
meanness  and  an  act  of  cowardice.  You  at 
least  owed  me  explanation  and  an  opportunity 
of  explaining.  I  will  not  condescend  to 
reproaches ;  whatever  my  life  has  been,  it 
has  possessed  the  dignity  of  passion.  I  have 
never  crawled  through  deceits.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  Cecil,  I  really  was  fondly 
attached  to  you.  I  had  no  object  to  serve, 
no  ambition  to  gratify,  except  the  hope  of 
being  loved  in  return  by  one  who  was  young. 
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and  who  I  fondly  believed  to  possess  the 
generous  impulses  of  youth.  If  I  have  ever 
wronged  others,  at  least  you  I  never  wronged. 
You  can  bear  testimony  to  my  self-denial,  to 
the  total  absence  of  all  exigence,  of  all  im- 
portunity. Could  I  have  therefore  believed  it 
possible,  Cecil,  that  you  would  have  left  me 
without  one  kind  word,  one  parting  look  ! 
When  you  did  not  think  it,  I  was  watching 
you  last  night  as  you  endeavoured  to  conceal 
yourself  opposite  my  window.  Well,  I  be- 
lieved, and  hoped  that  your  heart  relented ; 
but  it  seems  that  even  that  last  eveniug  had 
no  power  of  softening  it. 

"  Cecil,  listen  to  me.  You  think  yourself 
single-hearted  and  generous.  I  tell  you,  that 
if  you  possess  these  qualities  in  any  degree, 
they  are  mere  impulses,  and  nothing  more  ; 
never  worthy  the  name  of  principles.  I  tell 
you,  that  your  selfishness  will  be  your  curse, 
it  will  hang  around  you  like  a  moist  gar- 
ment, chilling  the  heart,  and  arresting  the 
life's  blood. 
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"  I  may  have  erred  ;  but  I  prefer  my  own 
sorrow  and  miserable  position,  to  your  sense 
of  enjoyment,    and  the    realization   of  that 
ambition  which  is  your  dream  by  night,  and 
your  hope  by  day.     For  you  will  build  your 
greatness  on  the  ruins  of  others'  happiness. 
You  will  calculate  away  every  sweet  holy 
sensation  which  you  now  possess ;  for  they 
are  like  the  glow  of  health  on  the   young 
cheek :  they  will  soon  fiide,  for  they  are  not 
supplied  from  the  fountains  of  the  heart.     1 
ask  you,  therefore,  Cecil,  to  return.     If  you 
had  any  real  object  in  leaving  Florence,  I 
would   be    the   last   to    interfere    with    the 
journey,  or  allow  of  your  declining  it;  but  I 
know  that  your  only  object  is  to  leave  me ; 
and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  you  are  rush- 
ing on   to   your  ruin.     I  therefore  implore 
you  to  return. 

"  You  seem  to  know  so  much  about  niv  luis- 
band,  that  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  can  never 
move  except  in  disguise ;  and  the  other  night 
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was  the  third,  and  only  the  third  night  that 
he  had  been  with  me  for  some  months.  I 
had  tokl  you  previously  on  several  occasions, 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  and  so  you  can- 
not  be  surprised  at  the  conversation  which 
you  overheard.  But  I  dared  not  tell  you 
the  reason  why  you  could  not  come  to  me 
that  night.  I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  believed 
you  woukl  have  confidence  in  me.  Besides, 
even  if  I  had  told  you,  would  you  have  be- 
lieved me?  Not  at  all.  Your  disposition,  I 
repeat  it,  is  full  of  doubt  and  mistrust. 

"  You  attach  faith  to  that  man.  Sir 
Henry  Lovell,  who  persecuted  my  life  out 
some  years  since  at  Parma,  and  then  spread 
every  report  against  me.  He  it  was  who 
told  the  story  about  Count  Limburg,  which 
you  may  perhaps  have  heard.  Now,  Count 
Limburg  really  was  my  friend,  but  nothing 
more.  He  left  me  two  thousand  a-year, 
of  which  my  husband  spends  the  greater 
portion. 
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"  I  now  return  you  the  two  hundred  you 
lent  me.    After  the  insulting  expression  you 
made  use  of,  I  can  be  indebted  nothing  to 
you.     But  if  you  will  return,  then  we  may 
once  again  be  happy;  for  Antonio  and  myself 
have  had  so  serious  a  quarrel,  that  he   will 
never  put  his  foot  in  this  house  again.     If 
you  do  not  return,  I  shall  not  the  less  pray 
for  and  watch  over  you;  and,  mark  my  words, 
to  beware  of  Rinaldi, — for  so  I  still  call  him, 
although  you  said  his  name  was  Ghigi.     I 
warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard ;  for,  as  his 
wife,  I  tell  you  he  is  dangerous,  dark,  and 
deceiving.      He    swears   vengeance    against 
you;  and  without  telling  me  what  he  alluded 
to,  assured  me  he  had  in  his  possession  the 
means  of  making  you  miserable.     But  he  is 
a  fanfaron  at  all  times ;  and  this  may  be  one 
other  of  those  cruel  and  brutal  threats  in 
which  he  so  much  delights.     At  all  events, 
beware. 

"  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  here  you  would 
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be  safer  from  him  until  his  passion  has  swept 
by.  So,  it  is  with  the  earnestness  of  an  ever- 
forgiving  affection,  I  implore  you  once  more 
to  return." 

She  must  have  indeed  written  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  or  with  her  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  she  would  scarcely 
have  expressed  herself  so  strongly,  or 
wounded  my  feelings  so  deeply.  The  accu- 
racy of  her  judgment  of  my  character  cut 
me  to  the  heart.  I  felt  intuitively  that  she 
was  right ;  and  the  recollection  of  the  power 
of  her  husband  over  Lucille's  happiness  and 
life,  crossed  my  heart  like  a  spectre.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  to  have  recalled  the 
last  night's  scene,  and  all  the  confidence  I  had 
reposed  in  her.  To  return ;  this  was  out  of 
the  question.  The  smile  of  Lord  Monson,  the 
contempt  of  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  the  ridicule 
of  my  brother  attaches.  But  still  there  was 
something  I  did  not  like  in  the  tone  of  her 
letter ;  and  I  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
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indecision.  T  ^vanted  some  one  to  advise 
me;  but  how  explain  this  to  ]\Ir.  Chol- 
mondeley?  I  turned  round  suddenly.  He 
had  entered  the  room  without  my  hearing 
him,  and  was  sitting  reading.  Could  I  ask 
liis  advice  ?  But  he  gave  me  no  opportunity, 
he  was  quite  intent  on  his  book. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  am  not  quite  certain, 
Mr.  Cholmondeley,  but " 

"AYhat?"  he  replied,  quietly. 

"  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I — I — I 
must  not  return." 

His  only  reply  was  a  slight  "hem;"  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  "This  is  a  sudden  deci- 
sion, Mr.  Graham." 

"It  is  not  a  decision,"  I  said;  " only  an 
idea." 

"  Which  vou  will  not  carrv  out,"  said  he, 
scarcely  raising  his  eyes  from  his  book.  "  I 
am  certain  vou  have  not  even  what  vou  call 
an  idea  of  returning ;  at  all  events,  you  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  so." 
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Strange,  most  strange,  but  the  confidence 
of  his  voice  imposed  upon  me.  Mr.  Chol- 
mondeley,  without  making  any  other  observa- 
tion, rang  his  bell  for  his  servant,  and  desired 
him  to  bring  his  writing-case. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me,  Mr. 
Graham,  but  I  have  some  letters  to  write,  and 
if  it  is  not  too  early  for  you,  we  will  start  at 
six  to-morrow  morning,  for  I  should  like  to 
arrive  at  Trieste  early  on  the  next  morning. 
The  Emperor  and  Prince  Metternich  will 
be  there  on  Saturday,  and  their  reception 
will  be  well  worth  seeing.  I  remember 
Metternich  seven  years  since,  I  was  then 
attache  at  Vienna :  he  was  very  civil,  and 
told  me  a  number  of  amusing  anecdotes. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  day.  No  Richelieu,  no  Mazarin,  or 
Alberoni,  ever  had  the  power  which  Met- 
ternicb  possesses.  He  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample of  what  diligence  and  perseverance 
will  accomplish ;  a  subject^  he  walks  lightly 
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with  the  weight  of  a  great  empire  on  his 
shoulders.  The  Emperor  is  almost  left  alone 
while  the  minister  is  surrounded  by  cour- 
tiers. It  was  soon  after  the  Peace  when  1  first 
went  there,  and  the  court-yard  of  his  palace 
was  full  of  aides-de-camps  and  generals 
waited  in  the  ante-rooms.  Couriers,  booted 
and  spurred,  were  starting  off  every  moment, 
clattering  over  the  pavement ;  royal  car- 
riages entasse'd  his  door.  Such  was  IVIetter- 
nich  in  1815 ;  and  he  retains  the  same  posi- 
tion, the  same  influence  now.  If  a  man  is 
fortunate,  depend  upon  it,  diplomacy  is  a 
fine  active  profession." 

"And  you  have  been  fortunate,"  I  said. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  laid  down 
two  golden  rules  in  life,  from  which  I  have 
never  deviated :  the  one  was  always  to  guide 
my  conduct  by  my  own  judgment ;"  and, 
continued  he,  smiling,  "  never  to  retrace  my 
steps." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

We  passed  rapidly  through  Mestra,  and 
early  on  the  Friday  morning  rolled  down  the 
hill  to  Trieste. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  most  facile  to  travel 
with.  He  possessed  that  quality,  the  first 
of  importance  for  a  travelling  companion, 
namely,  the  faculty  of  silence,  and  compre- 
hending the  silence  of  another.  I  know  no 
greater  bore  than  a  man  who  will  either 
constantly  talk  himself,  and  compel  another 
to  assent  or  reply  to  his  observations.  By 
the   time   we   arrived    at   Trieste,   we   had 
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become  great  friends.  I  felt  quite  grate- 
fal  to  him  for  having  relieved  me  from 
that  most  painful  of  all  states, — the  state 
of  indecision,  by  the  clear  and  quiet  manner 
in  which  he  signified  his  opinion.  Beyond 
the  observations  which  had  passed  between 
us,  that  evening,  not  a  word  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject  of  my  proposed  return. 
He  appeared  to  consider  it  quite  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  I  should  have  made  the 
remark,  and  as  natural,  that  I  should  not 
have  acted  upon  it.  He  was  very  tall  and 
thin,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  had 
all  the  boldness  and  self-possession  peculiar 
to  Englishmen;  of  a  calm,  decided  temper, 
not  cold,  but  passionless ;  keen  in  his  obser- 
vation, cautious,  and  mistrustful.  The  im- 
perturbability of  fifty,  combined  with  the 
quickness  of  thirty,  and  the  boldness  of  action 
of  twenty ;  and  so  confident  was  he  in  his 
own  judgment,  that  even  where  others  felt 
that  he  must  be  in  error,   they  rarely  ven- 
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tured  to  contradict  his  statements,  so  strongly 
were  they  asserted.  There  was  a  quiet  tone 
of  philosophy  about  him,  which  interested 
me  greatly.  "Perfect  calmness,"  I  remember 
his  saying  to  me,  "  is  the  first  attribute  of  a 
diplomatist,  not  only  because  all  sensation 
is  sympathetic,  and  the  nervous  and  ex- 
citable communicate  the  same  nervousness 
and  excitement  to  whatever  person  they  are 
addressing;  but  it  is  only  the  collected 
and  quiet  eye  that  can  obtain  and  retain  a 
true  idea  of  the  scenes  which  are  passing 
around  it."  Altogether,  I  liked  my  journey 
very  much,  and  arrived  at  Trieste  in  a  far 
happier  and  better  frame  of  mind  than  I  had 
left  Florence. 

The  town  was  very  excited,  as  may  be 
supposed  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's 
visit.  But  what  added  to  the  excitement  on 
the  present  occasion,  was  that  Prince  Met- 
ternich  had  just  introduced  some  new  com- 
mercial regulations  which  were  rather  un- 
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popular  with  the  lower  orders,  and  it  was 
feared  that  his  reception  would  be  anything 
but  flattering.  The  streets  and  squares 
were  crowded  with  the  tall  Austrian  gre- 
nadiers ;  two  regiments  of  those  cen- 
taurs, the  Bohemian  cavalry,  formed  the 
guard.  Military  bands  were  playing;  and 
as  I  gazed  on  all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  cir- 
cumstance of  martial  life,  and  the  consi- 
deration with  which  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was 
received  by  the  public  authorities,  some 
portion  of  which  was  reflected  upon  me, 
as  the  secretary  to  the  mission,  ambition 
sprang  up  in  my  heart ;  and  I  felt  how 
lamentably  my  life  had  been  squandered  at 
Florence. 

The  next  morning  the  Emperor  arrived. 
We  were  awoke  at  sunrise  by  the  roar  of 
artillery  and  the  tramp  of  soldiers.  The  sun 
was  shining  in  splendour,  and  every  window 
had  its  piece  of  velvet,  carpet,  or  its  painting, 
suspended  from  the  balcony.      The    streets 
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through  which  the  procession  was  to  pass 
was  strewed  ankle-deep  in  flowers.  Crowds 
of  anxious  faces  thronged  the  house-topsi 
At  last  the  German  national  hymn  an- 
nounced the  Emperor's  approach.  He  was 
in  a  plain  travelling  carriage,  but  in  uniform, 
and  by  his  side  sat  a  pale,  quick-eyed  man, 
who  was  ever  turning  restlessly  from  side  to 
side,  and  upon  whom  all  looks  were  fixed* 
It  was  Metternich. 

I  gazed  with  wonder  on  the  man  before 
whom  even  the  Imperial  house  of  Haps- 
burg  had  bowed ;  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
make  use  of  the  celebrated  mot,  '*Apres 
moi  le  deluge."  The  Emperor  sat  in  a  kind 
of  reverie,  with  his  eyes  half  closed.  He 
seemed  to  see  and  observe  nothinof ;  but 
the  Grand  Vizier,  the  mayor  of  the  palace, 
was  on  the  qui  vive ;  but  while  perusing 
the  thoughts  and  seizing  the  humours  of  the 
whole  crowd,  he  himself  was  calm,  still,  and 
impenetrable. 
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We  at  last  arrived  at  the  Governor's 
palace,  uliere  we  immediately  went  to  pay 
our  respects.  With  some  difficulty  we  made 
our  way  tlirougii  the  mob  outside  ;  but  the 
mob  of  gold-laced  officials  who  thronged  the 
whole  staircase  and  landing-places,  were  even 
less  easily  passed.  We  were  dressed  in  plain 
morning  costume,  but  the  moment  JNIr.  Chol- 
mondeley's  rank  was  known,  we  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  consideration,  and  without 
the  least  delay  ushered  into  the  Emperor's 
presence. 

He  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
officers,  and  acknowledged  our  salutations 
by  repeated  bow^s ;  but  his  countenance  re- 
tained the  same  cold  sleepy  air.  "Je  suis 
charme,  IMessieurs,  de  vous  voir,"  was  all  the 
reply  he  made  to  Cholmondeley.  Short 
address !  But  the  case  was  very  different 
when  we  were  shewn  into  the  Prince's 
cabinet.  With  his  keen  eye  fixed  upon  Chol- 
mondeley, he  asked  him  question  after  ques- 
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tion  about  the  internal  economy  of  England, 
its  foreign  relations,  and  even  the  propo- 
sition for  a  new  system  of  police  which  at 
that  time  began  to  be  mooted.  He  ap- 
peared to  seize  the  answ^er  even  before  it 
was  half  expressed,  and  observation  fol- 
lowed observation  with  a  rapidity  which  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  repress  or  retain. 
At  last,  when  all  the  topics  had  been  ex- 
hausted, and  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  on  the 
point  of  retiring,  he  turned  round  suddenly, 
and  asked  me,  "Have  you  never  visited 
Venice,  Mr.  Graham?" 

On  my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  con- 
tinued, "  It  is  a  pleasure  w^hich,  if  such  a  pro- 
position is  acceptable  to  Mr.  Cholmondeley, 
you  will  soon  enjoy.  The  Emperor  proposes 
going  there  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
your  society  will  be  a  most  agreeable  addi- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  the  journey."  Venice 
had  formed  part  of  our  plan,  but  we  expected 
tlie  Court  would  have  remained  a  fortnight 
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at  Trieste.  And  this  sudden  resolution  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  coldness  with  which 
the  Prince  and  favourite  had  been  received ; 
and  I  really,  at  the  time  it  was  thus  an- 
nounced to  us,  believe  that  it  had  been  taken 
without  the  Emperor's  opinion  or  advice 
having  been  asked  on  the  subject — But  so  it 
was;  and  as  we  left  the  Governor's  palace,  we 
saw  the  steamer  already  outside  the  harbour, 
which  was  bearing  despatches  to  the  Viceroy. 
It  was  a  glorious  sight  the  day  we  sailed. 
We  were  escorted  bv  an  entire  fleet.  The 
Tra  INIontana  was  just  sufficient  to  waft  us 
about  eight  knots  an  hour;  and  as  the  wind 
was  off  shore,  we  were  enabled  to  keep  very 
close  to  land.  All  the  vessels  were  deco- 
rated with  gay  streamers; — the  Adriatic  for 
tliat  day  wore  her  ancient  bridal  dress.  I  was 
delifjrhted  with  the  idea  of  seeino^  Venice. 
Genoa,  Florence,  I  had  approached  with  in- 
terest; but  Venice  had  ever  been  presented  to 
my  imagination  as  a  city  of  the  most  singular 
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and  marvellous  appearance;  and  then,  like 
all  boys,  I  knew  Bvron  by  heart ;  and  Cana- 
letti  was  nearly  the  only  master  whose  works 
I  could  at  once  distinguish.  It  was  strange, 
indeed,  to  visit  Venice  under  the  protection 
of  the  Austrian  flag,  in  the  suite  of  an 
Austrian  Emperor,  and  in  the  intimate  so- 
ciety of  an  Austrian  Prince.  But  she  had 
lived  her  thousand  years,  and  could  not 
expect  to  enjoy  a  perpetual  old  age  of  liberty, 
and  two  huadred  and  seventy  years  since 
Alimanni  had  prophesied  her  fall : — 

"  Se  non  cangia  pensier,  un  secol  solo 
Non  contera  sopra  '1  millesimo  anno, 
Tua  liberta  che  va,  fuggendo  volo." 

But  if  a  poet  might  find  matter  for  la- 
mentation, because — 

"  The  Suabian  sued  where  now  the  Austrian  reigns, 
An  Emperor  tramples  where  an  Emperor  knelt." 

certainly  an  effort  was  made  to  welcome  the 
Austrian  with  all  the  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence of  Venice's  palmiest  days.     We  ar-» 
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rived  about  five  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  and 
even  at  some  little  distance  from  the  lagoons, 
the  ^vhole  water  seemed  a  mass  of  varie- 
gated colours ;  for  that  day  the  gondolas 
were  permitted  to  indulge  in  unlimited  ex- 
pense for  decoration,  and  consequently  many 
of  them  were  literally  covered  with  cloth 
of  gold.  The  old  Bucentaur,  patched  up 
for  the  occasion,  was  drawn  from  the 
arsenal,  and  manned  by  the  scions  of  the 
richest  houses,  in  the  costume  which  was 
worn  on  the  day  when  the  Doge  wedded  the 
Adriatic. 

The  sky  seemed  pavoise'd  with  streamers 
and  ensigns  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  which 
caught  fresh  brilliancy  from  that  sun  setting 
in  glory ;  some  of  the  flags,  indeed,  were  so 
loaded  with  golden  emblazonment,  that  the 
breeze  failed  to  expand  them.  Slaves  the 
Venetians  may  have  been,  and  were;  but 
old  Dandolo  himself,  after  the  conquest  of 
Byzantium,   could   not   have  been  received 
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with  more  exuberant  effusions  of  enthusiastic 
devotion  than  was  the  Emperor. 

No  fete  that  I  have  ever  seen  equalled 
that  royal  progress.  The  whole  scene  would 
have  baffled  the  gorgeous  pencil  of  a  Turner; 
every  group  was  in  itself  so  admirably  com- 
bined and  coloured.  Band  after  band  of 
music  caught  up  the  national  strains,  the 
magnificent  "  Vaterland/'  and  as  the  oars 
broke  the  bosom  of  the  water,  which  within 
the  lagoons  was  still  like  a  mirror,  they 
seemed  to  be  dipped  into  some  fairy  lake, 
and  to  break  through  an  atmosphere  of  bur- 
nished purple  and  gold. 

Mr.  Cholmondeley  and  I  followed  in  the 
gorgeous  suite,  and,  as  we  swept  by,  the  public 
gardens,  those  admirable  creations  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  whole  line  of  quays,  the  Doge's 
Palace,  and  the  Piazza  St.  Marc,  burst  upon 
my  view;  while  every  spot,  every  house-top 
where  a  footstep  could  find  place,  was  crowded 
with  the  gayest  multitude.     I  felt  quite  be- 
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-wildered  at  the  spectacle  ;  it  was  no  time  to 
induce  in  historical  recollections  and  medita- 
tions,  or  in  regrets  for  the  great  Republic. 

There  lay  Venice  before  me,  as  full  of 
beauty  and  light  as  during  any  period  of  her 
thousand  years;  and  for  that  day  at  least  the 
people  had  risen  from  their  decay,  and 
some  of  the  rays  of  glory  buried  with  their 
fallen  greatness,  burst,  for  a  few  hours, 
from  the  tomb. 

We  chose  as  our  hotel  the  Leone  Bianco, 
situated  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and  there  we 
were  fortunate  to  find  an  admirable  suite  of 
rooms  disengaged.  During  the  twilight  the 
water  was  still  covered  with  gay  and  glitter- 
ing parties,  and  Tasso's  echoes  floated  from 
gondola  to  gondola;  I  was  sitting  in  the  bal- 
cony late  in  the  evening,  when  a  heavily  lum- 
bering luggage  gondola,  which  strangely  con- 
trasted with  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  others,  stopped  at  the  door  of  our  hotel. 

With  the  curiosity  which  induces  every 
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one  in  an  hotel  to  ascertain  who  any  new^- 
comer  may  be,  I  stretched  over  the  balcony 
to  see  whether  I  could  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  people  in  the  boat.  There  was  evidently, 
from  the  excitement  and  bustle  in  the 
hotel,  some  difficulty  in  finding  them  rooms; 
and  what  was  my  surprise  to  hear  a  voice, 
which  resembled  Dudley's,  desire  the  gon- 
<3ola  to  go  to  some  other  hotel. 

I  waited  in  breathless  expectation  to  hear 
the  voice  again ;  and  as  he  gave  fresh  direc- 
tions about  his  carriage,  whenever  it  should 
arrive,  I  felt  assured  there  could  be  no 
mistake.  In  a  moment  I  was  on  the  steps 
of  the  landing,  and  in  another  had  seized 
the  warm  friendly  hand  which  was  extended 
to  me.  Our  exclamations  of  surprise  were 
mutual.  ■      " 

"  Who  is  that,  Dudley?"  asked  a  sweet 
low  voice.  Until  that  moment,  in  my  hurry 
^nd  impatience,  I  had  even  forgotten  Lucille. 

I  jumped  into  the  gondola,  as  they  were 
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going  to  another  hotel ;  and  when  seated 
near  them,  that  feeling  of  restraint,  and 
diffidence, — whatever  term  may  be  applied 
to  it, — which  many  persons  are  susceptible 
of  on  meeting  any  friends  or  relations 
from  whom  they  have  for  some  time  been 
absent,  even  where  there  is  no  possible 
reason  for  the  existence  of  such  restraint, — 
o^ave  me  a  constrained  manner  which  com- 
municated  itself  to  Dudley  and  Lucille.  But 
at  that  moment  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
collect  my  thoughts  or  to  attempt  to  analyze 
my  mind.  Here  was  I,  one  thousand  miles 
from  England,  in  the  city  of  romance,  in  the 
most  glorious  shrine  of  departed  glory  which 
art  and  nature  ever  combined  to  raise,  sitting 
near  her  whom  I  had  loved  in  secret  for  so 
long,  and  yet  in  close  communion  with  her 
husband ;  he,  my  heart's  best  friend :  we 
were  so  near  while  still  so  far  apart,  like  the 
sky  when  it  seems  to  kiss  the  horizon.  And 
her  voice  fell  as  softly  as  it  did  before  on  my 
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heart ;  I  seemed  to  overleap  all  the  time 
which  had  separated  us,  and  it  appeared  but 
yesterday  since  we  had  been  riding  together 
at  Henley. 

The  routine  of  the  world  is  so  strangely 
continued  in  the  midst  of  all  sensations,  and 
contrasts  so  painfully  with  it.  Arrived  at 
Danielli's  hotel,  Dudley  left  the  gondola 
with  his  courier,  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
rooms  were  sufficiently  good,  and  left  me 
with  Lucille.  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
I  was  not  in  a  dream.  Abu-1-Hassan  could 
not  have  been  more  astonished  in  awakeninsr 
to  find  himself  saluted  as  Caliph  than  I  was 
to  find  myself  at  Venice,  and  left  for  a  few 
moments  the  guardian  of  Lucille.  But  this 
surprise  was  evidently  not  very  much  shared 
in  by  her ;  and  as  for  Dudley  he  could  only 
regard  the  meeting  in  the  light  of  a  most 
fortunate  and  happy  event ;  its  romance,  its 
wonderful  coincidence,  was  entirely  confined 
to  myself. 

VOL.    Ill,  N 
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To  my  heart  all  the  events  of  the  last  few 
months    bore  a   very  different    signification 
than   to  theirs ;    and   as    I    sat  by  Lucille, 
and  watched  the  joyous  playful  glance  of  her 
eyes,  when  the  light   shone  upon  them,  as 
scene  after  scene  which   had  been   painted 
on  my  brain  rose  to  view,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  my  destiny  was  beyond  my  own  control; 
to  my  mind  all  these   events  were    linked 
together  in  the   most   strange   and    myste- 
rious manner ;  I  saw^,  as  it  w^ere,  the  finger  of 
fate  pointed  at  me.     No  event  in  life  could 
have  so  surprised  me,  and  no  circumstance 
have    possessed    so    strange    a   signification. 
At  that  moment  the  first  full  and  perfect 
apprehension    of    Dudley's    marriage    took 
possession  of  me.     It  is  true,  I  was  present 
at  it,  and  that  he  had  wTitten  to  me  several 
times    since;    but    I    had    never    actually 
realized  it  to  myself.     It  is  so  hard  to  bring 
the  mind   to  understand  great  and   sudden 
changes.     Now,  although  I  saw   him    with 
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her,  I  could  scarcely  realize  the  truth.  When 
Dudley  stepped  again  into  the  boat,  it  was 
at  the  moment  Lucille  had  asked  me,  "  Do 
you  remain  long  at  Venice,  Mr.  Graham? 
Dudley  received  your  letter  at  Basle,  and 
that,  I  think,  decided  our  plans,  for  he  was 
so  anxious  to  see  you.  And  we  have  also 
heard,  to  my  great  delight,  that  Mr.  Vava- 
sour will  probably  be  here  in  a  few  days,  for 
he  is  travelling  across  the  country  from  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  left  Lord  Bet  worth." 

The  question  awoke  me  from  my  reverie 
of  the  past  to  the  positive  reality  of  the 
present.  I  started  from  my  seat.  Dudley's 
return  prevented  the  necessity  of  a  reply,  or 
I  should  have  spoken  too  eagerly.  I  shook 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  promising  to 
be  with  them  in  the  morning,  I  stepped  into 
another  gondola  alone. 

"Alone."  Who  has  not,  with  delight, 
rejoiced  the  moment  when  they  have  been 
left  alone  ?     After  the  fever  of  passion  and 

N  2 
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excitement,  who  has  not  welcomed  solitude 
like  the  bride  of  the  heart?  After  the  first 
confession  of  affection,  it  is  when  alone  that 
the  glory,  and  the  power,  and  the  majesty  of 
love  has  filled  the  soul ;  it  is  when  alone 
that  affliction  becomes  hallowed  and  sub- 
dued, the  spirit  of  anger  and  bitterness 
quelled,  and  hope  restored ;  it  is  alone  that 
•prayer  purifies  the  soul.  It  was  the  states- 
man's prayer,  "  now  leave  me  alone  with 
Adamson,  to  die." 

When  the  affections  and  feelings  have 
'been  overstrained,  the  first  sensation,  when 
alone,  is  to  lie  down  like  a  tired  child;  it  is 
slowly  and  gently  that  the  events  arrange 
themselves  in  order,  and  the  light  breaks 
(Upon  our  existence.  And  so,  as  the  oars 
splashed  in  the  water,  and  the  spray  frothed 
round  the  bow  of  the  gondola,  I  leant  back 
on  the  cushion  in  a  reverie  which  was  not 
without  its  charm,  although  memory,  resolu- 
tion, and  passion,  were  strangely  blended 
together  in  my  mind. 
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Again  and  again  I  asked  myself,  could  it 
be  true — was  it  possible  that  Lucille  was 
really  in  Venice?  Oh,  inexplicable  fate! 
Two  beings  had  been  brought  together, 
who  above  all  others,  should  never  have 
met,  and  that  almost  by  accident;  and 
three  had  sat  together  on  the  same  cushion, 
to  all  outward  appearance  fulfilling  some 
portion  of  the  daily  routine  of  life,  knit  by 
friendship  and  time,  and  yet  separated  by 
a  great  gulph,  and  each  possessing  their 
own  words  and  thoughts,  fulfilling  their 
separate  destiny.  What  was  my  course  to 
be  ? — I  folded  my  arms,  as  men  do  buried  in 
thought,  and  placed  the  cushions  so  as  to 
recline  most  easily,  as  though  the  heart 
would  take  some  repose  from  the  body. 
Should  I  leave  Venice  ? — and  a  voice  spoke 
to  me,  it  were  best  so  to  do ;  but  the  heart 
said  no,  stay;  cannot  love  turn  to  friendship? 

Did  not  Dudley  himself  say  what  a  happi- 
ness it  would  be  to  live  together;  to  preserve 
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old  and  well-loved  ties,  with  the  addition  of 
one  other  name  added  to  the  circle  of  affec- 
tion; and  I  listened  to  the  language  of  this 
false  heart;  and  I  thought  how  pleasant  it 
wouM  be  to  live  and  love  in  them,  and  that 
they  would  live  and  love  in  me.     I  pictured 
us  almost  residing  as  one  family,  my  feelings 
consecrated    by   her    regard,    and    Dudley's 
long-tried  friendship  growing  more  perfect 
and    enduring,    as    time    rolled   by.      Why 
should  not  this  exist?    why  should  I  deny 
myself  so  perfect  a  gratification  ?  why  should 
I,   like  a  dull    dotard,    resist   the    proffered 
esteem   of  beauty  and  youth,   and  cast   off 
woman's  purifying  influence  ?     No  ;  I  would 
remain,    to    overthrow    the    last    lingering 
remains  of  my  earliest  affection ;  to  uproot  a 
wild  and  dangerous  passion,  and  plant  in  its 
place   confidence,  truth,    and    unselfishness; 
and  as  I  dwelt  on  the  happiness  in  store  for 
me,  my   heart   warmed  ^^ithin  me.      I  felt 
strengthened,  and  proud  in  my  own  strength; 
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a  smile — the  smile  of  confidence  and  pride — 
played  upon  my  lips. 

Yes,  I  thought,  Vavasour  said  well,  that 
gold  was  purified  through  fire.  All  the 
sufferino:  I  have  undero:one  within  the  last  six 
months,  the  errors  into  which  I  have  fallen, 
have  been  of  immeasurable  service  to  me ; 
but  for  this  I  must  really  have  deserted  this 
glorious  city,  because  I  was  unable  to  con- 
trol my  affections;  but  for  this  I  should 
never  have  been  able  to  reason  upon  the  re- 
quirements and  the  nature  of  my  feelings;  and 
even  my  slight  feeling  for  Gabrielle  has  only 
taught  me  more  deeply  to  appreciate  the 
society  of  a  holy  and  virtuous  woman,  and 
to  worship  her,  as  God  is  worshipped,  in 
spirit  and  in  truth. 

And  while  I  thus  felt  and  reasoned,  the 
genius  of  the  mighty  city  stood  beside  me, 
and  I  observed  her  not ;  and  yet  the  night 
was  one  in  which  poets  murmur  in  song. 
We  floated  lazily  down  the  grand  canal,  and 
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eacli  beautiful  palace  rose  from  the  still 
Avater,  like  the  vision  of  a  dream.  Gondola 
after  gondola  flitted  by,  and  from  them 
soft  voices  and  the  light  gentle  laugh  arose. 
The  cry  of  the  gondolier  as  the  prow  darted 
round  the  corners,  and  through  the  small 
narrow  canals,  sounded  like  the  warning 
voice  of  a  sentinel,  clear  and  shrill,  and 
was  echoed  from  wall  to  wall.  In  these 
long  winding  channels  where  the  moon  could 
not  penetrate,  the  black  sluggish  w^aters 
heaved  and  w^ashed  against  the  stoney 
foundations  of  centuries,  with  a  dull  heavy 
sound ;  but  upon  the  roofs  and  cupolas  the 
moon  shed  a  flood  of  light,  like  hope  beam- 
ing upon  darkness. 

We  passed  under  the  bridges,  where  some 
solitary,  and  perhaps  visionary  like  myself 
stood  silently  meditating.  All  was  mys- 
terious, dark  and  solemn.  It  was  a  city, 
■whence  the  feelings  and  sensations  seemed 
to  float  over  a  watery  grave.     How  much 
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glory,  ambition,  high  as  the  vault  of  heaven, 
pride  such  as  angels  fell  for  indulging,  and 
passion  such  as  consecrated  error,  had  been 
buried  under  these  ripples ;  and  yet,  in  this 
once  great  republic,  where  the  merchants 
were  princes,  and  even  the  noblest  princes 
merchants,  where  the  spoils  of  Cyprus, 
Crete,  Rhodes,  Greece,  Byzantium,  had  been 
brought,  I,  a  young  Englishman,  was  fondly 
dreaming;  my  heart,  not  less  full  of  love, 
than  were  the  hearts  of  those  who  on  such 
glorious  nights  used  to  breathe  the  soft  lan- 
guage of  Tasso,  and  who  then  believed  that 
in  their  age,  in  their  hopes,  in  their  faith, 
all  life  centered,  as  I  did  in  mine. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

The  next  morning,  as  may  be  imagined, 
found  me  early  with  the  Dudleys.  The 
effect  of  my  resolution  was  apparent  in  the 
increased  confidence  of  my  manner,  and  the 
absence  of  all  that  constraint  which  had 
overcome  me  on  the  previous  evening. 
Dudley  told  me  with  what  joy  he  had 
anticipated  meeting  me  again.  My  only 
reply  was  to  press  his  hand,  and  assure  him 
of  my  affection  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
were  linked  together  in  the  same  warm, 
joyous  confidence  of  former  days. 

But  I    was   much   struck    with    Lucille's 
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appearance.  Her  cheek  had  lost  much 
of  its  glowing  colouring :  the  eye  something 
of  its  brightness;  but  there  was  the  same 
sweet  winning  smile  and  voice,  that  seemed 
to  appeal  to  every  affection  of  the  heart. 
Her  beauty  was  of  that  still,  quiet  nature, 
which  an  artist  thinks  he  can  seize  in  a 
moment,  but  which  so  few  can  adequately 
represent,  for  it  is  the  beauty  of  the  mind. 

Dudley  took  my  arm,  and  proposed  that 
we  should  stroll  into  the  Piazza  St.  Marco. 
Then  his  heart  unburthened  itself  of  all 
he  had  felt  about  Lucille, — of  his  doubts, 
his  hopes  and  his  affections ;  he  repeated 
how  much  anxiety  he  had  suffered  while  he 
believed  that  I  was  in  love  with  her ;  of 
his  resolution  to  tear  the  insidious  passion 
from  his  heart;  of  the  prayers  he  had 
uttered  in  solitude,  for  strength  to  con- 
quer and  subdue  what  he  termed  his 
selfishness. 
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I  listened;  and  as  I  listened,  I  felt  my 
heart  strengthened  in  its  determination,  and 
pressed  his  arm  with  increased  affection. 

"  I  do  indeed  rejoice  with  you  now  ;"  and, 
the  words  flowed  warm  and  pure  from  the 
heart.     Suddenly  he  turned  to  me. 

"Do  you  not  think  Lucille  rather  changed?'* 
said  he.  t 

"  She  certainly  is,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  it  may 
only  be  from  the  effects  of  travelling." 

"Oh,  no,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  is  not  that. 
I  will  tell  you,  Cecil,  what  made  her  very 
unhappy." 

I  felt  a  kind  of  shudder  pass  through 
me. 

"  You  know,  we  remarked  what  an  extra- 
ordinary person  Lady  Belmont  was.  V^eU,  I 
had  not  time  to  tell  you  at  the  marriage ;  but 
after  you  left  Henley,  she  became  every  day 
still  more  unkind  to  Lucille.  I  often  found 
the  poor  girl  crying,  and  at  last  she  told  me  the. 
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cause.  At  moments  her  mother  would  make 
use  of  the  most  extraordinary  language,  and 
gross  insinuations.  I  remember,  on  one 
occasion,  hear  her  call  her  an  impostor,  then 
SL  few  minutes  afterwards  she  would  almost 
fall  down  at  her  feet,  and  entreat  her  to 
'forgive  and  to  forget  every  word  that  she 
had  said.  Ail  this  emotion,  this  incessant 
-agitation,  quite  preyed  upon  Lucille;  and  I 
assure  you,  that  previous  to  her  marriage 
she  looked  much  paler  than  she  does  now. 
J  am  in  hopes  that  the  excitement  and 
amusement  of  travelling  will  arouse  her. 
The  doctors  assure  me  that  it  will. 

"  Oh,  this  consumption,  this  terrible  con- 
sumption !"  exclaimed  he,  in  a  voice  of 
agony.  "Poor  Henry,  they  said,  had  the 
same  disease  iu  his  blood;  you  remember, 
how  delicate  he  was. 

"  While  I  think  of  it,"  he  continued,  after 
a  pause,  "  Lady  Belmont  used  to  be  so  angry 
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about  some  letters  which  Henry  left.  She 
said  that  you  refused  to  give  them  up  to  the 
family.  I  always  maintained  I  was  cer- 
tain, that  whatever  you  did  in  the  matter 
was  correct;  and  she  admitted  that  Vavasour 
took  your  view  of  the  case.  But  what  became . 
of  these  letters,  and  what  was  there  particular 
in  them?" 

I  turned  my  head  to  avoid  betraying  my 
agitation;  but  I  felt  that  my  voice  would 
fail  me,  so  I  thought  it  better  at  once  to  tell 
him  that  there  were  secrets  contained  in 
them.  "  Not  important  matters,"  I  con- 
tinued, as  my  nerve  returned  to  me,  "but 
secrets  which  he  attached  much  importance 
to,  and  least  of  all,  wished  his  mother  to  be 
informed  of." 

"  Oh,  that  was  all,"  said  Dudley. 

We  remained  silent  for  some  little  time. 
His  observations  had  recalled  to  me  the  fact 
that  I  had  not  seen  the  packet  of  letters  for 
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some  weeks,  not  since  I  sent  my  writing-'box 
to  Gabrielle's.  My  anxiety  about  it  was  so 
great,  that,  promising  Dudley  to  return  im- 
mediately to  take  some  excursion  with  them, 
I  lost  not  a  moment  in  going  to  the  Leone 
Bianco. 

I    determined   to   take    the   letters,    and 
despite  Mr.  Musgrave's  opinion  and  advice, 
to  commit  them  at  once  to  the  flames.     To 
be  the  possessor  of  so  terrible  a  secret  was 
bad  enough,  to  be  constantly  in  the  society 
of  one   whose   position   you   know    that   a 
breath,  a  slander  may  destroy,  is  most  painful; 
but  to  retain  the   evidence  against  her,  to 
meet  every  day,  and  to  know  that  the  pro- 
duction of  one  letter  would  be  sufficient  to 
plant  a  death-stroke  in  the  heart  of  one  who 
I  felt  so  deeply  attached  to,  was  too  repul- 
sive. 

It  is  true  I  could  not  recall  the  past.  I 
could  not  erase  from  my  mind  information 
which  it  had  once  received ;  but  at  least,  I 
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could  do  my  best  to  prevent  the  bad  result 
which  might  follow  upon  it. 

I  opened  my  desk,  which  had  remained 
locked  from  the  time  my  servant  had  brought 
it  from  Gabrielle's.  I  expected  to  find  the 
13acket  which  I  had  placed  in  the  secret 
drawer.  To  my  terror  and  astonishment  it  was 
no  longer  there.  I  turned  over  the  papers, 
the  old  letters,  and  documents  of  all  descrip- 
tions, but  all  in  vain.  On  examining  still 
further,  I  missed  half  a  dozen  circular  notes, 
and  all  Dudley's  letters  to  me  since  his  mar- 
riage. Even  the  last  one  which  I  had 
received  at  Florence  on  that  last  morning  of 
painful  remembrance,  was  gone. 

A  cold  perspiration  stood  on  my  fore- 
head. There  must,  I  thought,  be  some  mis- 
take. Again  and  again  I  examined  every 
drawer,  and  shook  every  book.  To  ring  for 
my  servant  to  ask  him  with  such  anxiety  as 
betrayed  the  importance  which  I  attached  to 
the   reply,    whether  he   had  taken  all   the 
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letters  lie  found  upon  the  table  when  I  sent 
him  for  the  box,  was  my  first  impulse.  He 
assured  me  most  solemnly,  that  not  one  letter 
was  left  in  the  room.  There  was  then  no 
question  of  what  had  become  of  them.  The 
fact  of  the  circular  notes  having  been  also 
carried  off,  clearly  proved  that  the  robbery 
had  been  committed  by  some  man  who  was 
in  want.  I  could  not  for  one  moment  con- 
ceal from  myself,  that  this  man  must  be  the 
ruffian  Antonio.  And  this  is  what  Gabrielle 
alluded  to,  when  she  wrote  to  me,  that  he 
had  muttered  threats  of  vengeance,  and 
swore  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  injure  me. 

I  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  Gabrielle; 
and  I  implored  her,  if  she  knew  any- 
thing of  the  letters,  to  inform  me  ;  that  they 
were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  myself 
and  others.  I  excused  myself  for  not  hav- 
ing replied  to  her  last  letter.  I  asked  her 
whether  it  was  surprising  that  I  attached 
faith  to  the  reports  I  had  heard,  when  so  many 
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circumstances  combined  to  strengthen  them 
and  give  them  credence.  1  admitted  to  her, 
frankly  and  fully,  that  her  husband  had  it  in 
his  power,  not  to  injure  me  directly,  but  to 
injure  me  through  my  regard  for  others.  I 
begged  her,  therefore,  until  my  return  to  Flo- 
rence, to  keep  me  informed  of  all  his  move- 
ments. 

I  wrote  to  her  in  a  strain  which  my  heart 
revolted  at.  For  although  her  letter  had 
convinced  me  that  the  reports  against  her 
were  sadly  exaggerated,  yet  I  felt  disgusted 
with  the  life  I  had  been  leading.  Great 
must  be  the  influence  of  virtue  when  its  very 
presence  purifies  the  worldling's  heart,  and 
leads  it  from  all  gross  and  sensual  objects. 

When  once  this  letter  was  dispatched,  I 
felt  calmer.  So  certain  is  it,  that  any  feel- 
ing which  is  fully  expressed,  is  half  ex- 
hausted; and  this  is  why  silent  men  are  in 
general,  men  of  most  sensation.  We  fre- 
quently   apologize    for    a   man's    want    of 
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earnestness,  by  saying,  that  not  always  those 
who  say  most  feel  the  most.  But  the  fact 
is,  psychologically,  those  who  say  most,  must, 
as  a  natural  result,  feel  the  least.  When  I 
came  more  calmly  to  reflect  on  the  position 
of  the  case,  there  did  not  seem  so  much 
cause  for  alarm  as  I  had  at  first  imagined. 
That  Antonio  had  the  letters,  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  question,  and  that  these  would  add 
immense  weight  to  any  of  his  assertions;  but 
then  he  w^as  more  deeply  interested  than  any 
one  else  in  keeping  silence. 

It  was  scarcely  probable  that  a  man  of  that 
description  would  throw  away  the  only  cer- 
tain provision  which  he  possessed.  Mr. 
Musgrave  had  assured  me  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  threat,  he  had  remained  very 
quiet  since  his  wife's  death ;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  his  having  quarrelled  with  me,  the  mere 
desire  to  be  revenged,  would  never  make 
him  vent  his  passion  on  others;  and  his  coarse 
character  could    scarcely  comprehend,   that 
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in  the  event  of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  should 
suffer  as  much  as  Lucille.  He  could  have 
no  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  interest  which 
I  took  in  her ;  and  so  I  lulled  my  heart  into 
a  false  repose.  I  endeavoured  to  persuade 
myself,  that  Lucille  could  not  be  injured  by 
this  incident,  and  resolved  to  banish  it  from 
my  mind  and  enjoy  the  present.  Oh,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  blessing  that  we  might 
will  it,  and  be  happy;  but  the  thought  of 
what  might  possibly  be,  haunted  me  all  that 
day. 

I  returned  to  Dudley  and  Lucille,  and 
they  remarked  my  sadness ;  and  they  spoke 
cheerfully  of  England,  and  Lucille  enu- 
merated a  long  list  of  curiosities  which 
she  proposed  purchasing  for  Henley ;  and  I 
remembered  that  my  word  might  in  one 
moment  make  her  home  desolate,  and  place 
her  as  a  mere  stranger  in  the  land  of  her 
fathers ;  and  then  I  felt,  as  I  stole  glances  at 
Lucille's  soft,  delicate  features,  that  even  at 
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this  moment  my  sin  against  sucli  perfect 
loveliness  and  excellence,  had  been  already 
committed,  when  I  had  once  pronounced  her 
name  to  another. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

But  we  were  all  young;  and  when  the  objects 
near  us  are  of  great  and  overwhelming  inte- 
rest, we  soon  forget  possible  and  distant 
sorrows.  Everything  in  Venice  delighted 
Lucille.  She  was  an  excellent  artist,  and 
spent  hours  in  the  various  studios.  Each  day 
had  its  amusement  and  fresh  object  of  inte- 
rest, and  I  felt  proud  of  my  conquest  over 
myself.  How  admirably  had  Dudley  judged 
of  my  nature,  when  he  said  that  this  mar- 
riage would  only  be  a  fresh  tie  to  bind  us 
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to  each  otlier.  I  was  so  happy  in  my  own 
mind,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  relate  the 
history  of  my  sensations  to  Dudley  him- 
self. 

I  had  confidence  in  my  own  strength.     I 
felt  myself  justified  in  giving  full  utterance 
to  all  my  expressions  of  interest  in  Lucille ; 
for  Dudley  sometimes  overheard  them,  and 
he  made  no  remark ;  and  yet,  had  I  truly  ex- 
amined my  own  heart,  I  should  have  found 
that  I  most  frequently  used  them  in  his  ab- 
sence.    He  was  much  occupied  at  this  time 
with  a  work  on  the  masters  of  Italian  paint- 
ing, and  frequently  committed  Lucille  to  my 
charge ;  and  then  together  we  used  to  wander 
through    those    wondrous    galleries,    where 
arts    vied    with    each    other  in   beauty  and 
race,  till  the  heart  became  intoxicated  with 
•  ts  sensations;  or,  as  we  floated  silently  down 
the  sheets  of  waters,   I  would  read   to  her 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  mighty  Republic 
and  thus  we  moved 
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"  By  many  a  dome, 
Mosque-like — and  many  a  stately  portico, 
The  statues  ranged  along  an  azure  sky, 
By  many  a  pile  in  more  than  Eastern  pride, 
Of  old  the  residence  of  merchant  kings  ; 
The  fronts  of  some,  though  time  had  shattered  them. 
Still  glowing  with  the  richest  hues  of  art, 
As  tho'  the  wealth  within  them  had  run  o'er." 

Unlike  most  young  ladies  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  England,  Lucille  possessed  none 
of  the  prejudices  so  frequently  imbibed  with 
the  earliest  infancy.  It  was  fortunate  that 
Lady  Belmont  had  troubled  herself  very  little 
about  her  education;  and  a  Mrs.  Morritt,  who 
had  only  left  her  during  the  last  year,  admirably 
supplied  the  place  of  her  own  mother.  She 
had  read  the  Italian  poets,  and  could  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Italian  art;  and  then  she 
possessed  that  most  invaluable  of  all  qualities 
— the  power  of  listening  and  eliciting  infor- 
mation. Had  she  been  as  plain  as  she  ^vas 
beautiful,  she  must  still  have  been  a  com- 
panion all  men  would  have  delighted  in.  - 
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Sometimes,  until  long  after  midnight,  we 
floated  tliroudi  the  labyrinths  of  small 
canals  that  intersected  the  city,  and  then 
Lucille  would  sing, — not  a  cold,  wanton, 
Italian  bravura,  but  one  of  those  sweet 
plaintive  English  melodies,  which,  like  the 
converse  about  friends  during  a  long  absence, 
softens,  while  it  saddens,  the  heart ;  but  what- 
ever command  I  might  exercise  over  my  feel- 
ings, I  could  not  at  moments  resist  a  sensa- 
tion of  intense  melancholy  and  struggling 
against  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  when,  upon  such 
occasions,  Dudley  asking  her  if  she  felt  cold, 
would  place  her  shawl  round  her  form,  and 
fold  her  in  his  arms ;  and  as  she  lay  there, 
the  song  would  continue,  and  the  moonlight 
sometimes  shine  upon  the  tear  which  hung 
from  her  long  dark  eyelash ;  for  Lucille  felt 
when  she  sang. 

I  remember  one  night,  after  a  long  day  of 
sight-seeing,  the  evening  was  so  beautiful, 
that  although  Dudley  advised  her  to  go  to 
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her  own  room  early,  she  insisted  on  passing 
an  hour  on  the  water.  We  went  as  far  as 
the  Capella  di  Rosario,  and  were  admiring 
that  beautiful  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Colleone, 
to  which  the  moonh'ght  gave  so  much  the 
appearance  of  vitality,  that  the  features 
seemed  to  vary  with  the  quivering  shades  of 
night.  I  was  sitting  close  to  Lucille :  ray 
arm  touched  hers,  and  one  of  those  delicious 
moments  of  luxurious  lethargy  was  stealing 
over  me,  when  I  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
observed  that  Lucille  looked  deadly  pale. 

"  Are  you  ill,  Lucille?"  I  exclaimed. 

Dudley  had  left  the  boat,  to  walk  round 
the  statue,  and  returned  just  as  Lucille  fell 
fainting  on  my  shoulder.  We  laid  lier  care- 
fully to  rest,  and  she  soon  returned  to  con- 
sciousness ;  but  then  I  for  the  first  time  saw 
how  dearly  Dudley  loved  her.  He  grew 
almost  as  pale  as  the  sweet  gentle  face  that 
lay  by  his  side ;  and  when  we  had  carried  her 
up  stairs,  and  she  was  committed  to  the  care 
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of  her  maid,  there  was  an  expression  of 
agony  in  his  countenance  such  as  I  had  never 
seen  before. 

"  It  is  very  terrible,  is  it  not,  Cecil  ?"  he 
said  ; — "  Lucille's  fainting." 

"  But  surely  there  is  nothing  serious  in  it,'' 
I  replied. 

He  shook  his  head,  mournfully. 

"  She  is  very  young,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  no 
constitution  can  stand  these  repeated  shocks. 
Yesterday  she  saw  Dr.  Tenetri,  who  is 
the  best  medical  man  here,  and  he  seemed 
in  great  doubt,  and  hesitated  to  reply  to  my 
questions.  Oh,  my  God,  if  anything  should 
happen  to  her !  Sometimes  in  her  sleep  she 
gives  a  slight  groan,  as  though  she  were  in 
pain,  and  it  sends  all  my  blood  from  the 
heart." 

I  in  vain  endeavoured  to  comfort  him. 
He  seemed  to  anticipate  some  terrible  catas- 
trophe, and  all  my  arguments  were  powerless. 
But  then  he  was  quite  a  child  of  impulse ; 
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and  the  next  day,  when  she  came  into  the 
room,  smihng,  and  with  a  delicate  glow  upon 
her  cheek,  he  seemed  completely  reassured, 
even  although,  to  my  untutored  mind,  it 
looked  like  the  glow  of  consumption. 

Oh,  thus  it  ever  is,  and  ever  should  be, — 
what  we  love  we  believe  in,  and  in  general 
what  we  believe  we  love ;  and  whatever  we 
love  and  believe,  while  we  cherish  the  imagi- 
tion,  it  is  ours.  Had  Dudley  not  so  loved, — 
had  he  not  believed  it  impossible  that  a  tie 
which  had  centered  round  his  very  heart,  and 
twined  itself  to  every  sensation,  could  defy 
the  influence  of  time  and  decay, — he  would 
have  seen  the  danger,  and  done  all  in  his  power 
to  avert  it ;  but  except  when  on  rare  occa- 
sions, such  as  1  have  mentioned,  he  never  re- 
marked the  gradual  progress  of  her  disease; 
and  still  less  did  he  remark  a  disease  within 
my  frame,  which  was  unknown  even  to  myself. 

Neither  did  I  perceive  that  day  by  day,  and 
liour  after  hour,  mv  life  became  more  en- 
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twined  with  that  of  Lucille, — that,  unknown 
to  myself,  I  was  storing  up  hours  of  bitterness 
and  suffering,  acquiring  habits  of  mental  in- 
dulgence, which,  alas !  must  one  day,  sooner 
or  later,  be  broken  throuoh.  I  banished  all 
such  thoughts  from  my  bosom.  Once,  as  1 
was  leaving  their  hotel  earlier  than  usual, 
I  felt  a  strange  unusual  sadness  creep 
over  me,  the  idea  of  what  I  should  be,  when 
the  day  of  parting  came,  swept  across  my 
spirit,  and  my  soul  grew  dark  and  wild  as 
the  cloud  which  at  that  moment  overspread 
the  sky;  then  I  w^nt  to  my  room,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  whole  prospect  of  life  seemed 
overclouded. 

I  returned  to  my  gondola,  and  bid  the  man 
steer  it  under  the  windows  of  the  hotel; 
and  there  was  Lucille  muffled  in  a  shawl, 
leaning  on  the  balcony,  with  Dudley's  arm 
round  her  waist,  and  ever  and  anon  he  fondly 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  her  cheek  sometimes 
reposed  against  his.    Fortunately  my  gondola 
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was  covered,  and  I  could  indulge  my  gaze.  I 
grew  wretched  at  the  sight.  But  then  T  at- 
tributed this  melancholy  to  the  mere  dread  of 
future  loneliness.  I  fondly  believed  that  I 
should  have  suffered  as  bitterly  at  the  idea  of 
parting  from  any  other  friend.  If  I  treasured 
up  scattered  flowers  which  she  sometimes  gave 
me,  I  excused  myself  by  my  natural  desire  to 
have  some  memorial  of  so  happy  a  time.  Yes, 
I  was  deeply  attached  to  my  friends,  and 
especially  Dudley.  Only  last  year  was  spent 
in  the  same  college, — bursting  into  life  with 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  ambitions,  and 
now  the  same  affections.  After  such  passages 
as  these,  I  would  return  with  still  keener 
sensations  to  them ;  I  would  press  Dudley's 
hand  with  affection,  and  gaze  upon  Lucille 
till  my  heart  swelled  within  me,  and  I  had  to 
turn  away,  to  conceal  the  tears  that  filled 
my  eyes. 

I   found   one  morning  a  letter  from  my 
father;  he  asked  me  how  I  passed  my  time 
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at  Venice.  He  had  heard  from  Lord 
Monson  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was  ex- 
pected to  leave  about  this  time,  and  sug- 
gested that  I  had  better  return  with  him  to 
Florence.  I  had  latterly  taken  no  account 
of  days,  and  what  was  my  astonishment 
when  I  found  that  we  had  been  one  month 
at  Venice.  It  so  happened  that  that  morn- 
ing we  had  planned  an  expedition  to  the 
Murazzi,  but  this  letter  quite  saddened  and 
chilled  me.  I  went  immediately  to  Mr. 
Cholmondeley,  and  he  told  me  that  he  could 
not  postpone  his  departure  for  more  than 
two  days.  I  begged  him  not  to  postpone  it 
one  hour  on  my  account,  for  I  very  much 
doubted  whether  it  would  be  in  my  power 
to  return  with  him  ;  he  looked  grave,  and  I 
thought  somewhat  reproachfully,  but  made 
no  reply. 

No,  I  could  not  leave  Venice.    Need  I  say 
that  my  kind  friends   used  their  generous 
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but  specious  arguments  to  induce  me  to 
remain.  Before  I  left  that  evening  I  had 
agreed  to  write  to  Lord  Monson  to  ask  for 
leave  of  absence  to  accompany  them  to 
Malta,  to  spend  some  weeks  here.  What  a 
period  of  happiness  was  spread  before  me! 

But  while  I  remember  it,  I  will  be  just. 
Lucille  did  suggest  the  great  importance  of 
a  profession  to  me.  She  asked  me  to  consider 
wdiether  it  was  well  to  leave  even  for  a  short 
time  a  career  in  which  my  success  was  almost 
certain  ;  but  Dudley  said,  enjoy  the  present, 
carpe  diem.  And  when  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  pleasure  of  the  hour  or  a  life 
of  sacrifice,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  man 
who  ever  justifies  the  choice  of  Hercules; — 
he  who  cries  "lo  anche  son  pittore,"  and 
seizes  the  pencil. 

But  I  was  in  that  terrible  state  of  mind, 
that  full  of  the  best  intentions,  I  had  not 
strength  of  character  to  act.     I  represented 
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that  poor  world-tossed  creature  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Crabbe — 

"I  will  repent;  but  as  the  day  proceeds, 

The  weakened  mind,  the  day's  indulgence  needs, 

To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went. 

To  feel  the  heart  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent, 

To  sigh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not  repent." 

I  blamed  myself  for  remaining  at  Venice 
under  these  circumstances^  and  yet  I  had 
not  energy  to  move.  I  had  not  strength  to 
abandon  myself,  one  way  or  the  other,  to 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  re- 
solve to  enjoy  myself  to  my  heart's  fulness, 
and  to  care  nothing  for  the  future,  or  at 
once  to  leave  a  spot  to  which  I  felt  spell- 
bound, and  where  I  was  acquiring  desultory 
and  idle  habits,  more  fatal  to  ultimate  suc- 
cess in  life  than  even  a  wild  debauched 
existence.  But  alas!  in  vain  I  endeavoured 
to  struggle  against  this  weakness. 

I  saw  clearly  that  Mr.  Cholmondeley  was 
distressed  at  my  want  of  character,  and  that 
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nothing  but  a  sense  of  delicacy  prevented 
his  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  in 
fact  I  gave  him  very  little  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  I  feared  an  explanation.  But  I 
was  forced  to  have  one  conversation  with 
him  before  his  departure,  for  I  had  with  me 
a  small  dressing-case  which  Gabrielle  had 
given  me.  So  long  as  this  remained  in  my 
possession  I  felt  that  she  had  a  kind  of  tie 
over  me ;  it  was  an  absurd  and  unfounded 
idea,  but  it  became  rooted  in  my  mind  and 
I  could  not  shake  it  off.  This  JMr.  Choi- 
mondeley  took  charge  ^of  and  promised  to 
deliver  it  himself  in  person.  I  accompanied 
it  with  a  kind  letter,  for  she  had  replied 
fully  and  immediately  to  that  which  I  had 
written  to  her,  telling  me  that  she  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  Rinaldi's  movements ; 
that  he  had  written  for  more  money  which 
she  was  unable  to  give  him;  that  she  thought 
of  leaving  a  place  fraught  with  so  many  dis- 
agreeable sensations,  and  going  to  Naples. 
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As  for  Antonio  himself,  I  had  ceased  to 
trouble  myself  about  him ;  I  had  identified 
myself  with  Dudley  and  Lucille,  I  was  con- 
scious that  anything  that  embittered  their 
existence  would  destroy  mine;  and  I  no 
longer  cared  so  much  for  their  danger,  when 
I  felt  that  I  should  share  in  their  ruin. 


p  2 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

I  WILL  endeavour  to  describe  the  dav  when 
1  first  felt  that  love  can  never  turn  to 
friendship. 

There  was  a  grand  mass  at  St.  Mark ; 
it  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  it  illu- 
minated. This  vast  Bvzantine  monument 
was  lit  up  by  innumerable  lamps;  they  shone 
from  the  ricli  mosaic  cupola  down  to  the 
beautiful  and  variegated  pavement;  those 
colours  which  no  modern  art  can  imitate, 
seemed  still  more  brilliant  in  this  vast  blaze 
of  light :  the  gold  was  more  burnished  and 
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the  purple  of  a  deeper  hue ;  it  was  a  temple 
worthy  of  a  faith,  gorgeous  as  the  sky  under 
which  the  worshippers  dwelt*  Around  the 
aisles  there  were  small  chapels  where  the 
most  silent  and  lonely  heart  might  pray  in 
solitude.  Dark  forms  glided  by  through  the 
maze  of  column  and  arch ;  and,  like  the 
voice  of  mercy,  the  whisper  of  each  confes- 
sional might  occasionally  be  heard  above  the 
peal  of  the  organ  and  the  crash  of  arms. 
There  was  the  papal  legate  in  his  pompous 
array,  the  gentle  sisters  of  mercy  and  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  smiling  pure-robed 
loving  children.  The  procession  was  long, 
but  at  last  the  service  commenced ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  more  solemn  and  effective. 
We  had  excellent  places,  that  is,  Lucille 
and  myself,  for  Dudley  had  declined  accom- 
panying us.  She  was  so  beautiful  that  day; 
she  wore  simple  white,  and  the  delicacy  of 
her  cheeks  in  that  dress  was  more  apparent, 
while  the  glow  was   more   deceitful.     We 
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were  kneeling*  while  a  low  and  pensive  psalm 
was  playing.     I  remember  the  words. 

"  Gentle  mother,  at  thy  feet 

Kneels  the  sufferer,  pensive  mild, 
Press  her  to  thy  bosom  sweet, 

She  is  saved  when  thou  hast  smiled. 
May  thy  holy  spirit  bless  her. 
Dear  affections,  hopes,  caress  her. 
Sacred  love  and  thoughts  impress  her. 

This  dear  child. 

'^  Oh !  when  death  doth  hover  o'er  her, 

If  pale  and  lonely  thoughts  arise, 
If  the  clouds  of  sorrow  cover 

The  glory  of  life's  brilliant  skies. 

Breathe  sweet  health  upon  her  face, 
Clouds  of  grief,  in  mercy  chace. 
Clothe  her  in  each  heavenly  grace, 
And  ({uencli  her  sighs." 

I  looked  at  Lucille,  the  flush  had  left  her 
face,  it  was  very  pale:  and  beneath  that 
sacred  roof  the  spirit  of  love  stood  by 
me,  "  Let  him  that  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  fall,"  was  the  Divine  precept.  I 
had  stood  in  my  own  strength,  and  now 
this  was  to    fiiil  me.     As    the    psalm   pro- 
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ceeded,  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  sweet 
and  sacred  words  were  addressed  to  Lucille. 
Her  hand  was  resting  upon  the  chair. 
Overcome  by  my  feelings  I  placed  my 
own  upon  her's,  and  whispered  her  name. 
She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand  ;  she  did  not 
answer,  but  I  heard  her  sigh  deeply ;  and 
presently  she  rose,  and  whispered  to  me  that 
she  felt  unwell,  and  wished  to  return  home. 
We  did  not  speak  one  word  between  the 
church  and  the  hotel,  but  I  felt  that  she 
trembled  on  my  arm.  She  turned  to  me 
before  she  entered.  Her  lips  quivered,  and 
her  cheek  was  very  pale.  She  could  scarcely 
articulate  "  Will  you  come  this  evening  ?" 

I  strove  to  answer;  but  the  words  died  on 
my  lips.  She  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I 
pressed  warmly,  and  then  rushed  away. 

I  went  back  to  St.  Mark.  The  service  was 
still  proceeding.  I  did  not  return  to  the 
same  seat,  but  went  to  a  small  dark  corner 
in  one  of  the  chapels,  whence  I  could  see 
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that  chair  in  which  she  had  sat.  There  I 
fell  on  my  knees  and  wept  like  a  child.  Oh, 
how  bitterly  my  heart  reproached  me  !  Oh, 
fool  that  I  had  been,  to  break  through  tlie 
delightful  understanding  that  had  subsisted 
between  us  !  But  yesterday  I  was  so  happy! 
In  Dudley,  in  Lucille,  I  had  the  kindest  and 
best  friends.  I  shared  their  sensations  and 
their  joys.  Was  I  not  born  to  be  a  curse  to 
every  one  whose  path  I  crossed  1  But  even 
though  I  knelt ;  although  the  voice  of  j^rayer 
echoed  through  the  vaulted  roof;  although 
the  aisles  prolonged  the  notes  of  the  swell- 
ing organ,  and  the  dim  religious  light 
mingling  with  the  prismatic  colours  of  the 
painted  glass,  filled  the  whole  church,  my 
heart  was  not  subdued  to  religion.  It  soft- 
ened my  mind,  but  did  not  lay  it  in  the 
dust.  It  animated  my  sensations,  but  did  not 
sanctify  them.  It  was  for  Lucille  I  wept. 
As  sometimes  one  strain  of  music  will  recall 
a  whole  life   of  sensation,  as  one  word  is 
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often  a  spell  to  dissipate  error;  so  there  is  a 
power  within  us  which  says,  "  Let  it  be 
light,"  and  ''  it  is  light ;"  and  feelings  long 
hid  in  darkness,  are  made  evident;  and  the 
chaos  of  our  hearts  is  revealed  to  us  in  all 
its  naked  deformity  and  hideous  rain.  And 
thus  I  could  no  longer  deceive  myself.  The 
lie  I  liad  been  enacting  was  revealed  to  me. 
Where,  then,  was  all  my  resolution,  all  my 
confidence,  all  my  self-command  1 

I  remembered  the  history  of  Ahab,  when 
the  prophet  said,  "  Prepare  thy  chariot,  and 
get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not. 
And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  meanwhile  that 
the  heavens  were  black  with  clouds  and 
wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain ;  and  Ahab 
rode  on."  Should  I  too  depart,  and  avoid 
the  tempest !  But,  was  it  not  even  now  too 
late;  for  the  darkness  covered  my  whole 
horizon?  Already  I  could  hear  the  raging 
of  the  wind,  and  see  the  abundance  of  the 
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rain.  What  was  I  to  do '?  Poor  delicate 
wan  Lucille !  at  last  I  said  to  mvself ;  mine 
is  no  base  and  unworthy  passion  ;  I  would 
but  take  thee  to  my  heart  to  cherish  thee, 
that  thou  mightest  lie  there  and  be  at  rest ! 

And  then  there  arose  in  my  heart  the 
forms  of  old  friendship ;  the  warm-hearted 
and  generous  Dudley,  how  bitterly  had  I 
wronged  him, — if  not  in  word  and  deed,  at 
least  in  thought.  How  could  I  ever,  now 
that  the  veil  was  rent  in  twain,  meet  him 
again?  How  could  I  press  his  hand,  and 
share  his  smile?  And  yet  a  despotism  of 
evil,  a  tyrant  will,  seemed  to  impel  me.  I 
had  no  longer  any  command  over  my  own 
actions.  I  rose  from  my  knees ;  but  al- 
though my  tears  glistened  on  the  mosaic, 
my  heart  was  in  no  way  relieved. 

I  heard  the  bustle  of  many  feet.  The 
service  was  ended,  and  I  wandered  forth 
with  the  multitude.     There  were   gay  and 
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happy  groups,  which  contrasted  with  the 
desolation  of  my  spirit !  The  drums  rolled  ; 
the  troops  fell  into  line.  There  was  the 
crash  of  arms,  gentle  and  graceful  forms, 
in  the  provincial  dresses,  smiling  joyously, 
and  holding  each  other  by  the  hand, — 
Italia's  happy,  buoyant  natives !  There, 
might  be  seen  walking  together,  the  erect 
strong  man,  the  fond  bride,  and  young  child, 
. — that  Trinity  of  love,  fit  emblem  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  they  had  been  reve- 
rently worshipping.  But  I  stood  alone.  I 
could  see  many  as  they  passed  looked  at  me, 
and  spoke  lower;  but  I  was  suffering  so 
severely,  that  the  observation  I  may  have 
attracted  in  no  way  disturbed  me.  I  waited 
until  every  one  had  left  the  church,  and 
then  retraced  my  steps,  to  sit  upon  the  chair 
which  she  had  sat  in,  and  kneel  on  the  spot 
where  she  had  knelt.  I  hid  my  head  in  my 
hands,  in  order  that,  all  outward  objects 
withdrawn,  I  might  the  more  vividly  recall 
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each  feature,  and  the  movement  of  that 
sweet  countenance. 

I  scarcely  know  how  long  I  remained 
there.  When  I  left,  the  vespers  had  com- 
menced ;  and  I  then  arose,  and  returned  to 
my  gondola  with  no  settled  purpose,  with  no 
defined  principle  of  conduct.  It  was  in  vain 
I  endeavoured  to  urge  myself  to  depart;  but 
I  felt  that,  determine  as  I  might,  my  reso- 
lution would  at  the  last  moment  forsake  me. 
I  folded  my  arms,  and  fell  back,  overcome 
"with  wretchedness  and  mental  suffering. 

The  gondolier  asked  me  where  he  M'as  to 
steer  to  ;  and,  with  an  impatient  wave  of  the 
hand,  I  desired  him  to  take  me  where  he 
chose.  I  have  no  recollection  where  I  went 
that  day;  but  after  some  time  I  looked  up, 
and  found  we  were  passing  under  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  and  were  close  to  Danielli's  hotel, 
where  Lucille  lived.  I  would  have  given 
much  to  have  desired  them  to  turn  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
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I  looked  up  to  tlie  window,  but  there  was 
no  one  there.  Everything  looked  gloomy 
and  sad.  A  small  drizzling  rain  w^as  falling, 
yet  I  observed  it  not.  I  saw  both  my  gon- 
doliers looking  with  astonishment  at  each 
other.  At  last  one  of  them  suggested  to  me 
that  I  was  getting  wet ;  and  I  then  perceived 
my  clothes  were  quite  steeped  through. 
When  arrived  at  the  hotel,  I  found  a  note 
laying  on  the  table.  My  hand  trembled, 
as  I  opened  it,  for  it  was  in  Lucille's  hand- 
writing, and  contained  but  three  or  four 
words: — 

''  I  am  writing  upon  my  knees,  and 
implore  you  to  leave  Venice." 

I  kissed  the  note  and  pressed  it  to  my 
heart.  The  image  of  this  fair  and  tender 
child  rose  before  me;  a  shock  might  hasten 
her  destruction,  and  anxiety  and  distress 
hurry  her  to  the  grave ;  and  then  there 
was  my  honour  and  character,  every  possible 
argument   and    noble  feeling    combined  to 
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render  my  departure  no  longer  a  question  of 
choice,  but  an  urgent  necessity.  Even  now 
was  the  accepted  time;  even  at  this  moment 
no  one  word  had  been  pronounced  which 
could  dishonour  me ;  but  we  had  both,  like 
travellers  in  the  East,  in  the  vicinity  of 
beasts  of  prey,  felt  the  sense  of  peril,  before 
the  danger  itself  was  manifest. 

I  sat  down  by  the  window,  and  began  to 
nerve  my  mind  for  the  great  resolution,  the 
manly  effort ;  I  used  every  argument  that 
could  raise  and  dignify  the  heart ;  and  it 
was  with  a  firmer  step  and  more  determined 
attitude  that  I  rang  for  my  servant,  and  told 
him  to  prepare  my  things  for  my  immediate 
departure.  He  started,  but  obeyed.  I 
passed  the  sad  and  mournful  interval  in 
pacing  the  apartment ;  in  reading  over  the 
note  again  and  again,  as  though  it  were  pos- 
sible, by  reflection,  to  put  any  different 
interpretation  upon  the  words  than  they 
distinctly  conveyed.    But,  alas !  I  saw  that 
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they  were  written  in  earnest ;  and  if  on  such 
a  point,  and  in  such  relations,  vanity  could 
exist,  I  might  have  believed  that  this  note 
expressed  a  dawning  interest  in  me.  In  a 
very  short  time  the  large  gondola  that  was  to 
take  my  luggage  to  Mestre,  was  at  the  door. 
I  saw  box  after  box  taken  down  stairs,  and 
I  shed  no  tear.     My  resolution  was  taken. 

I  left  one  line  for  Dudley,  to  tell  him  that 
I  had  received  a  letter  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  which  compelled  me  to  go  to 
Milan,  but  that  I  hoped  to  return  in  three 
or  four  days ;  and  I  then  went  down  to  the 
landing-place,  amidst  the  bows  of  the  obse- 
quious waiters  and  servile  landlord.  But, 
is  it  not  ever  true,  from  what  little  causes 
great  events  arise.  The  steps  were  very 
slippery  from  the  long-continued  rain;  I  was 
turning  suddenly  round  to  give  some  direc- 
tions about  my  letters,  when  my  foot 
slipped ;  I  fell  upon  my  left  arm,  against  the 
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corner  of  the  stone,  and  lay  there  stunned 
and  bleeding.  i 

To  proceed  ^vas  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  carried  up  stairs,  and  a  message 
immediately  sent  off  for  the  doctor  and 
Dudley.  The  former  soon  arrived ;  put  me 
to  excruciating  pain  in  setting  my  arm; 
desired  me  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  for 
three  days ;  and  promised  me  a  speedy  reco- 
very. The  injury  was  trivial,  but  the  con- 
sequence how  great.  Was  I  unha])py  at 
this  occurrence?  Who  is  there  can  read  his 
own  heart,  and  know  its  secrets?  I  dared 
not  penetrate  into  its  darkness.  I  satisfied 
myself  with  feeling  that  my  intentions  had 
been  just, — that  this  delay  was  at  least 
beyond  my  controul. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  HEARD  a  knock  at  the  door; — it  was 
Dudley.  How  kind  was  his  expression,  how 
warm,  how  earnest  his  inquiries  !  "  But  why 
were  you  going?"  was  his  natural  question. 
I  told  him  the  story  I  had  written  to  him. 
"You  are  always  so  impetuous,  Cecil,"  was  his 
reply,  "  or  you  would  have  taken  more  time 
before  determining  on  leaving  friends,  to 
whom  I  thought  you  were  so  deeply  at- 
tached, and  that  without  saying  good-bye 
to  us." 

I  coloured,  even  through  the  paleness  of 
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sickness,  and  made  some  slight  trivial  reply. 
Of  a  sudden  the  thought  of  Lucille's  note 
struck  me;  could  I  possibly  have  left  it 
lying  on  the  table  ?  I  jumped  up  in  my 
bed,  to  Dudley's  astonishment. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  greatly 
surprised,  "  you  really  must  lie  still ;  I,  my- 
self, am  to  go  immediately ;  for  the  doctor 
says  you  are  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
I  will  return  in  the  evening." 

Will  it  be  believed,  that  I,  on  that  bed 
of  sickness,  could,  in  these  circumstances, 
press  his  hand  affectionately  ?  I,  who,  if 
I  had  not  uttered  them  in  words,  too 
surely  entertained  thoughts  disloyal  to  him  ? 
Yes,  it  was  so ;  and  yet  I  was  not  naturally 
a  hypocrite,  and  more  than  that,  I  was  not 
naturally  bad;  but  we  had  now  lived  so  long, 
six  weeks,  together  in  such  intimate  friend- 
ship, amid  such  professions  of  mutual  regard, 
that  I  really  began  to  argue  myself  into  the 
belief  that  there  was  no  harm  in  my  pos- 
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sessing  the  warmest  feelings  of  affection  for 
Lucille.  Oh  !  base  sophistry,  beneath  whose 
influence 

"  Right  becomes  wrong, 
Or  rather  right  and  wrong,  between  whose  equal  jars 
Justice  resides ;  must  lost  their  end, 
And  so  does  justice  too." 

But  I  was  not  quite  so  involved  in  error  as 
not  to  be  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  such 
casuistry:  and  I  did  not  cease  to  mourn 
over  my  unfortunate  position.  The  regret 
of  not  seeing  Lucille  for  so  many  days  did 
not  much  affect  me,  for  where  the  greater 
malady  exists,  the  lesser  is  not  felt;  and  hav- 
ing once  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Venice 
for  ever,  the  simple  circumstance  of  residing 
in  the  same  town,  breathing  the  same  atmo- 
sphere with  her,  was  great  happiness  to  me ; 
and  I  felt  assured  that  the  fact  of  my  accident 
having  occurred  while  I  was  fulfilling  Lucille's 
desire,  must  have  increased  the  sympathy  with 
which  she  regarded  me.  With  the  sweet  grace 
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of  a  woman,  she  used  to  send  me  flowers  for 
my  room,  and  each  morning  fresh  ones  re- 
placed those  which  were  faded ;  perhaps  she 
too  began  to  feel,  with  me,  that  having  once 
fairly  intended  to  depart,  we  must  now  let 
events  take  their  course ;  and  that  there  was 
no  great  harm  in  entertaining  such  sensa- 
tions, when  they  were  openly  avowed. 
With  this  feeling  I  used  frequently  to  speak 
to  Dudley  of  Lucille  ; — tell  him  how  fasci- 
nating I  thought  her ;  how  attached  I  was 
to  her.  But  if  I  had  only  reflected,  I  should 
have  known  that  this  was  the  very  extasy  of 
hypocrisy ;  that  not  only  was  I  deceiving 
him  as  to  the  state  of  my  feelings,  but — most 
dangerous  of  all  deceptions, — endeavouring  to 
deceive  myself.  On  such  occasions  his  eyes 
would  glisten  with  tears ;  he  would  take  my 
hand  and  say,  *'  Did  I  not  tell  you  so,  Cecil, 
that  my  marriage  would  only  add  one  other 
tie  to  those  which  already  bind  us  to  each 
other.     No,   Cecil;  unless   it   is   absolutely 
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essential  you  should  do  so,  pray  do  not  go; 
it  will  quite  break  up  our  snug  coterie. 
When  one  is  happy,  why  change?  when  we 
can  never  be  certain  that  the  change  will  be 
for  the  better." 

My  recovery  was  longer  than  was  at  first 
expected ;  but  as  soon  as  I  w^as  able  to  be 
moved,  I  was  carried  to  the  sofa,  placed  near 
the  window,  and  there,  with  my  table 
covered  with  books,  I  used  to  lie  and  look 
out  upon  the  grand  canal.  One  day  I  had 
been  writing,  when  Dudley  came  in. — "  What 
is  this?"  said  he,  taking  up  the  paper, — 
"  why,  Cecil,  you  are  quite  a  poet,"  and  he 
read  the  verses  aloud : — 

"  Yes,  thou  shalt  think  of  me, 

When  the  wind  blows  o'er  the  sea. 

In  murky  weather. 
How  we  have  often  stood 
Beside  this  dark  deep  flood, 

And  felt  together. 
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Yes,  thou  shall  tliink  of  me, 

At  night-time,  when  thy  soul  is  free, 

And  tuned  to  sadness; 
And  thou  wilt  weep  to  think 
How  bitter  is  the  cup  I  drink. 

To  thine  of  gladness. 

Yes,  thou  shalt  think  of  me, 
When  the  cold  world  Icaveth  thee, 

And  friends  depart ; 
When  nature  smiles  no  more, 
And  all  thy  youth's  sweet  store 

Flees  from  thy  heart. 

Yes,  thou  shalt  think  of  me, 
When  all  this  life's  brilliancy 

Turneth  to  pain. 
And  thou  may'st  seek  to  find 
Some  fonder,  truer  mind. 

And  seek  in  vain." 

To  this  extent  bad  I  deceived  myself. 

''  Excellent!"  exclaimed  Dudley;  "I  must 
take  these  to  Lucille.  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
friend,  who  are  they  intended  for? — why  thej 
are  beautiful." 

He  was  so  occupied  with  the  verses,  that 
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he  did  not  perceive  the  expression  of  my 
countenance  and  manner. 

"  No,  no,  Dudley,"  I  cried,  *^  you  really 
must  not  take  them  f  but  before  the  words 
were  uttered  he  was  already  out  of  the 
room.  And  was  I  really  opposed  to  his 
taking  the'ra,  or  was  this  one  other  of  the 
many  disguises  of  the  vain,  shallow  pretences 
which  my  feelings  assumed.  Had  I  asked  my 
heart  faithfully,  I  should  have  found  that  it 
gave  me  pleasure  to  know  that  Lucille  would 
read  these  words,  written  in  solitude  and  in 
bitterness,  but  in  truth.  I  knew  that  while 
perusing  them,  that  she  must  be  imagining 
the  writer,  and  that  poetry  is  always  linked 
with  the  affections.  Must  I  confess  it.  I  re- 
membered that  Dudley,  kind,  generous,  and 
noble-hearted,  highly  educated  though  he 
was,  was  anything  but  a  poet ;  that  he  had 
even  very  little  taste  for  it ;  his  pursuits 
were  of  a  much  harder  description. 

I  have  mentioned  that  he  was  writing  a 
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history  of  the  old  masters,  a  most  volu- 
minous composition,  but  it  occupied  all  his 
day  and  a  great  part  of  the  night.  This 
was  the  cause  of  my  having  been  so  much 
with  Lucille.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  error 
in  one  so  recently  married,  not  to  have 
made  his  bride  the  first  object  of  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  every  man  has  some  strong  ten- 
dency, and  the  mere  act  of  marriage  in  no 
way  changes  it ;  he  is  not  different  on  Mon- 
day to  what  he  was  on  Saturday,  merely 
because  a  certain  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed. Perhaps  the  extravagant  expecta- 
tions which,  in  our  country,  people  form  of 
marriage,  is  the  principal  cause  of  so  many 
marriages  proving  unfortunate.  But  it  must 
be  observed  that  Dudley,  with  all  his  great, 
good,  and  amiable  qualities,  was  not  quite 
the  man  to  keep  a  constant  hold  of  a 
woman's  affections.  He  could  be  in  love,  it 
is  true,  but  his  love  was  not  susceptible  of 
any  graceful  expression.     In  the  first  place 
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his  mind  was  very  heavily  trained ;  his  great 
delight  were  ponderous  classics  and  misty 
cantos ;  he  would  pore  over  these  from  eve 
to  morn,  and  morn  to  dewy  eve. 

Since  his  arrival  at  Venice  he  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  librarians,  and 
much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  the  public 
libraries.  There  he  would  meditate  and  puzzle 
out  the  most  difficult  passages  of  the  old 
masters  on  Italian  art.  With  infinitely  less 
originality  and  power,  with  no  strong  bent, 
yet  my  turn  of  mind  was  quicker.  Smat- 
terings of  literature,  snatches  of  poetry, 
quick  adaptation,  and  refined  susceptibilities, 
rendered  me  perhaps  a  more  agreeable  com- 
panion, more  entertaining,  although  far  less 
instructive  and  intellectual. 

And  so  it  was,  that  notwithstanding  all 
my  resolutions  and  efforts  at  execution,  I 
could  not  disguise  from  myself  a  feeling  of 
pleasure  at  the  idea  that  Lucille  would 
peruse  those  verses.     I  had  always  delighted 
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in  poetry;  and  now,  lying  upon  that  sofa, 
and  free  from  pain,  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  me  to  write.  To  give  wings  to  one's 
imagination,  to  recall  the  past,  was  now  my 
constant  occupation.  The  scene  where  we 
had  last  met,  quite  haunted  me,  turn  as  I 
would  upon  my  pillow;  the  verses  which  I 
had  heard  so  beautifully  sung,  murmured 
tbrcugh  my  brain.  I  had  but  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  the  brilliant  pageant  passed  before 
me.  The  great  mystery  of  faith,  of  love, 
dwelt  in  my  heart.  As  I  folded  my  arms  in 
thought,  I  could  dream  over  every  word  I 
had  ever  said  to  Lucille,  recall  each  feature 
of  her  countenance,  and  was  happy. 

For  every  mind  possesses  some  poetry, 
the  power  of  recalling  the  past,  of  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  of  its  own,  through 
which  every  object  in  life  is  seen:  sometimes 
glowing  and  bright;  sometimes  pale  and 
leaden-hued.  To  preserve  that  atmosphere 
pure,  bright  and  clear,  is  the  great  object  of 
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poetry:  and  the  artist,  the  sculptor,  are 
alike  poets ;  for  they  too  can  exclaim,  the 
mind  is  its  own  place  ;  and  they  too  live 
amid  sweet  visions,  and  are  tended  by  grace- 
ful thoughts.  What  does  it  matter  to  the 
artist  who  is  painting  the  gorgeous  colouring 
of  the  East,  that  he  is  sitting  in  a  garret, — 
that  the  furniture  is  scanty,  and  the  walls 
which  surround  him  are  cold  and  bare  ? 
While  his  pencil  is  in  his  hand,  he  seems  to 
breathe  the  spice  breezes  of  Arabia,  and  the 
rays  of  the  powerful  sun  strike  deep  into  his 
heart ;  he  forgets  that  his  attendance  is 
mean,  while  he  pourtrays  himself  as  the 
traveller  under  the  palm,  and  sees  the  dark 
eyes  which  flash  upon  him  as  the  voluptuous 
form  returns  with  the  pitcher  from  the 
fountain. 

What  matters  it  to  the  poet  that  the 
world  rages  at  his  feet, — that  the  w^aters 
surround  him,  and  are  rising  higher  and 
higher;  for  he  can  fold  his  arms,  and  slumber 
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on  their  surface,  however  deep,  and  dream 
of  great  affections,  great  deeds,  great  illus- 
trations. There  are  some  people,  it  is  true, 
small  artists,  who  can  only  sketch  from 
nature,  men  of  weakly  imaginations;  and 
thus  we  have  had  poets  who  required  to 
live  in  a  poetic  atmosphere,  to  be  lulled 
to  sleep  by  sweet  sounds,  and  enjoy  a  per- 
petual feast  of  roses.  But  the  real  artist 
is  one  who  can  call  up  from  the  recesses  of 
his  own  mind,  beautiful  and  lovely  pictures ; 
and  the  real  poet,  he  who  can  find  language 
to  describe  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

We  resumed  our  old  habits  of  life;  but 
when  I  first  saw  Lucille  after  my  convales- 
cence, I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an  ex- 
pression of  painful  astonishment  at  the 
change  which  that  short  time  had  made  in 
her  appearance.  Her  face  was  really  half 
the  size ;  the  colour  in  her  cheek  was  at 
times  more  wildly  vivid,  but  would  recede 
at  the  slightest  emotion,  and  leave  it  pale 
as  death;  but  it  was  paleness,  beautiful  as 
Shelley  describes  it  in  the  commencement  of 
Queen  Mab, — so  passing  wonderful. 
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When  we  first  met,  Dudley  was  present. 
The  anxiety  which  Lucille  manifested  about 
my  health,  showed  a  deep  feeling  in  her  heart; 
but  such  interest  was  natural,  after  my  ill- 
ness; there  was  such  a  touching  kindness  in 
her  manner, — such  a  pensive  lovable  courtesy 
in  her  voice  and  every  action,  that  while  it 
purified  my  feelings,  still  farther  strengthened 
the  treacherous  passion  which  I  was  so  weakly 
and  basely  nourishing;  but  I  reasoned  myself 
into  the  conviction  that  I  was  justified  in 
loving  her  most  dearly.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  an  accident  having  impeded  my 
departure,  removed  the  edge  of  my  self- 
reproaches  ;  besides,  it  really  was  impossible 
for  me  to  travel.  I  therefore  chose  to  ascribe 
everything  to  fate  and  destiny,  and  to  deny 
the  power  of  my  own  free  will. 

Not  a  word  was  said  of  the  past ;  and  I  ob- 
served that  Lucille  avoided  being  alone  with 
me.  But  I  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  frequently  when  we  were  sitting  of  an 
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evening  in  the  balcony,  and  I  turned  round 
suddenly,  I  would  see  her  eyes  fixed  on  me 
with  a  look  so  sad  and  melancholy,  that  my 
heart  sank  within  me;  and  then  the  tears 
would  steal  down  her  face,  and  the  full,  rich 
lips  tremble  involuntarily ;  and  even  at  such 
times  I  had  the  baseness  to  talk  for  effect,  to 
quote  poetry  in  a  low  and  plaintive  voice ; 
to  speak  about  being  unhappy,  until  she 
sighed  gently.  In  a  word,  I,  the  man  of 
honour,  who  w^as  so  confident  in  my 
strength ;  who  walked  proudly  and  erect 
in  conscious  rectitude;  after  having  passed 
through  much  suffering,  having  had  much 
time  for  reflection,  and  while  I  could  plainly 
see  the  paleness  stealing  gradually  over  that 
sad,  worn  face,  did  not  scruple  to  endeavour 
to  rekindle  whatever  dormant  passion  there 
might  be,  and  to  excite  an  interest  which  I 
knew  to  be  unholy. 

Dudley,  more  preoccupied  than  ever,  did 
not  seem  to  perceive  the  awful  change  which 
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was  taking  place  in  Lucille's  appearance, 
and  I  dared  not  admit  it  to  myself,  for  I 
feared  too  greatly  that  the  cause  was  not 
wholly  hidden  from  me. 

One  day  when  I  called,  both  Dudley  and 
Lucille  had  gone  out,  leaving  a  message  that 
I  was  expected  at  dinner.  I  wished  to  write 
a  note  of  an  excuse  to  an  Italian  family,  to 
whom  I  had  been  for  some  time  engaged, 
and  sat  down  at  Lucille's  desk.  There  was 
no  paper  in  the  blotting-book,  and  I  opened 
the  desk  to  look  for  some,  when  I  perceived 
a  small  writing-book  with  a  lock,  but  it 
was  not  fastened.  The  moment  I  opened 
it,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  journal.  The 
temptation  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  I 
kept  the  lid  open  with  one  hand,  so  as  to 
close  it  in  a  moment,  while  with  the  other  I 
turned  to  the  date  of  my  past  residence  in 
Henley. 

Oh,  how  my  heart  swelled,  and  my  pulse 
beat,  as  1  read  there  that  Lucille  had  loved 
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me  !  In  every  line  I  could  trace  the  deve- 
lopment of  her  affections;  there  was  the 
account  of  that  last  ride  which  I  have  faintly 
and  imperfectly  endeavoured  to  describe ; 
and  then  my  departure.  She  had  asked 
herself  what  it  could  mean :  she  upbraided 
herself  with  coldness  and  unkindness ;  but 
ended  in  assuming  and  believing,  that,  after 
all,  I  had  never  cared  much  for  her;  and 
that  the  sooner  she  could  forget  me,  the 
happier  it  would  be  for  her. 

I  pressed  the  book  to  my  lips.  Presently 
I  heard  her  maid  in  her  room,  so  I  closed 
the  desk  rapidly.  But  what  a  world  of 
ideas  did  this  unfold  to  me. 

"  Oh,  Vavasour  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  but  for 
your  advice  how  weak  I  might  have  been ; 
like  Uriah,  I  should  have  preferred  this  one 
pet  lamb  to  all  the  possessions  of  my 
wealthier  neighbours.  I  did  not  care  for 
property ;  glitter  and  show  possessed  no 
charms  for  me.     No ;  what  I  wished,  what 
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I  sighed  for,  was  a  home, — was  some  one  to 
cherish,  some  one  to  love.  And  how  could 
I  now  ever  tell  her,  that  at  the  time  she 
reproached  me,  that  I  was  steeped  in  sorrow, 
and  rotting  in  tears  for  her  sake.  Even  if  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so  presented  itself,  how 
could  I  explain  the  real  reason  for  my  appa- 
rently inexplicable  conduct.  And  the  ques- 
tion arose  in  mv  mind,  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  most  unworthy  act  in  me  ever  to  refer  to 
the  past ;  and  as  I  reflected,  this  knowledge 
which  I  had  acquired,  by  confirming  me  in 
the  belief  that  she  had  once  deeply  loved 
me,  calmed  my  irritation,  and  enabled  me  to 
controul  my  feelings,  to  gaze  upon  her,  and 
to  know  that  her  heart  had  once  belonged  to 
me.  That  I  had  thus  mystically  for  some  short 
time  possessed  her  beauty,  gave  me  an  in- 
ward satisfaction  that  enabled  me  to  reason 
in  a  more  generous  manner,  and  to  make 
fresh  resolutions. 

What!  should  I  be  the  means  of  laying  on 
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a  bed  of  sickness,  of  bringing  to  sorrow 
and  sbame,  one  who  it  was  now  evident,  bad 
loved  me,  as  only  woman,  and  sucb  a  woman, 
loves  for  tbe  first  time.  Ob,  no;  I  discarded 
tbe  notion  :  I  would  tear  it  from  my  beart. 
Happiness  enougb  to  look  uponber.  I  knew 
now  tbat  tbat  eye  bad  once  wept  for  me,  and 
tbat  bosom  beaved  at  my  name.  Happiness 
enougb  to  know  tbat  my  name  bad  been 
engraven  tbougli  but  for  a  moment  on  that 
beart.  In  very  trutb  we  were  now  united 
by  tbe  same  bonds  and  by  tbe  same  sym- 
pathies. No ;  I  would  not  desecrate  tbe 
temple  once  consecrated  to  me  ;  I  would  not 
rend  tbe  veil  which  bad  concealed  my 
worship ;  feeling  myself  powerful,  I  would 
learn  justice;  feeling  that  I  bad  been 
bonoured,  I  would  be  honourable. 

But  this  state  of  artificial,  ecstatic  bappiness 
was  of  short  duration.  On  my  return  home  I 
found  a  letter  from  INlr.  Cbolmondeley,  which 
tbrew  me  into  the  lowest  state  of  depression 
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and  anxiety.  He  told  me,  that  in  fulfilment 
of  my  desire,  he  had  called  on  Gabrielle,  and 
given  her  the  box.  "Nothing,"'  he  said,  "could 
equal  her  astonishment  and  indignation.  She 
grew  perfectly  pale,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  controul  her  emotion.  '  I  will  be  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Cholmondeley,  she  said.  This 
man  has  behaved  in  the  most  unjustifiable 
manner  ;  he  has  deceived  and  betrayed  me  ; 
he  pledged  his  friendship  to  me,  and  he  has 
lied  in  his  heart.  I  loved  him,  it  is  true,  but 
mv  affection  is  turned  to  the  deadliest 
hatred.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  despise  him  as 
a  child  :  but  he  is  old  in  evil ;  he  is  weak  as 
a  reed;  has  no  conduct;  no  self-control.  He 
would  betray  others,  as  he  has  betrayed  me ; 
he  would  break  every  confidence  that  is 
reposed  in  him.'  I  endeavoured  to  stop  her, 
but  all  my  efforts  were  ineffectual. 

"  But,  in  truth,  I  really  am  sorry  that  you 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  back  her 
cadeau.     If  I  had  known  as  much  as  I  now 
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do,  I  should  strongly  have  advised  you 
against  taking  such  a  step.  It  is  always 
dangerous  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  woman, 
and  especially  a  pretty  w^oman.  But,  how- 
ever, you  may  repose  in  safety  so  long  as  the 
Appennines  are  between  you  ;  but  take  care 
of  yourself  when  in  her  neighbourhood. 
When  you  return  to  Florence,  remember  to 
have  the 

^s  triplex 
Circa  pectus. 

But  more  soberly  1  do  hope  you  will  return 
soon.  Don't  think  I  am  taking  a  liberty  in 
urging  upon  you  the  utter  impossibih'ty  of 
succeeding  in  any  profession  without  perse- 
verance ;  and  therefore  I  shall  be  deli^^hted 
to  see  you  here  *Quando  te  aspiciam.'  Lord 
Monson  desires  to  be  most  kindly  remem- 
bered to  you ;  you  are  a  great  favourite  of 
his;  and  he  reiterates  the  wish  I  have  ex- 
pressed.    Vale." 

That  evening,   to   my   very  great  regret, 
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Vavasour  arrived.  I  had  quite  forgotten  that 
he  was  expected,  and  lamented  his  presence, 
for  I  knew  he  would  be  a  great  restraint 
on  my  intercourse  with  Lucille.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  cordial  than  his 
manner.  We  all  dined  together ;  and  by  a 
great  effort  I  managed  to  conceal  the  anxiety 
and  suffering  which  were  preying  at  my  heart ; 
still,  notwithstanding  all  my  exertions,  some- 
times I  would  fall  back  in  my  chair,  with  an 
expression  of  moody  melancholy  which  ex- 
cited their  kind  sympathy.  And  then, 
Lucille's  eye,  so  animated  at  the  arrival  of 
Vavasour,  would  become  sad  and  drooping. 
Still,  on  the  whole,  the  dinner  passed  off  well; 
but  I  felt  as  though  a  great  catastroj)he  was 
impending  over  us.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  we  sat  on  the  balcony  outside.  A 
small  table  was  j)ut  there,  and  Lucille  was 
quite  delighted  to  have  tea  in  the  English 
fashion.  Then  the  conversation  turned  natu- 
rally to  Henley. 
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"Do  you  pine,  Mrs.  Dudley,"  said  Vava- 
sour, "  after  your  beautiful  forests  and  green 
rides  and  purple  heather  ?  Do  you  remember 
how  we  used  to  scamper  down  the  glades  ? 
What  an  enjoyable  place  it  is !" 

"  I  hope  we  shall  often  meet  there.  Vava- 
sour," replied  she,  gaily.  "  Mr.  Graham 
will  join  us,  and  we  will  have  such  charming 
pic-nics !" 

I  endeavoured  to  adapt  my  conversation 
to  this  light  tone ;  and  so  impressionable  are 
we,  that  we  soon  possess  a  sensation  which 
we  aiFect ;  and  it  ended  in  my  really  partially 
forgetting  the  load  of  annoyance  which  a 
short  time  previously  had  so  entiely  over- 
whelmed me.  Late  in  the  evening,  Vavasour 
and  Dudley  were  talking  confidentially  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  Lucille  and  myself 
were  left  on  the  balcony.  She  had  picked  a 
rose  from  some  flowers  that  were  ran^ifed 
there.  It  dropped  from  her  hand,  and  I 
took  it  up. 
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*'  Give  it  me,"  she  said,  in  her  sweet  soft 
voice. 

"No,  Lucille,"  I  reph'ed;  "I  will  keep 
this  for  ever,"  and  I  put  it  next  my  heart. 

"  Cecil !  Cecil !"  she  cried  in  a  voice  of 
agony,  "do  not,  I  entreat  you,  speak  in  this 
manner.  You  do  not,  you  cannot  know  the 
misery  I  am  enduring.     Spare  me,  Cecil." 

My  madness  compelled  me  to  reply.  "  I 
have  only  one  question,  Lucille,  to  ask.  If 
I  were  to  die,  w^ould  you  remember  me  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  God,"  she  said,  "  Cecil !  shall  I 
not  die  first?  Do  you  not  see  it  ?  Dudley 
is  so  occupied,  and  so  habituated  to  my 
presence,  that  it  does  not  strike  him.  But 
can  you  not  perceive,  that  day  by  day, — nay, 
hour  by  hour, — my  life  is  ebbing  from  me  ? 
Cecil,  I  tell  you  it  is  so.  Do  not, — do  not, 
I  implore  you, — teach  me  to  degrade  the 
few  months  I  may  have  to  live.  I 
speak  cheerfully,  T  affect  happiness,  because 
I    would    not    have    Dudley   perceive   how 
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much  I  suffer.  But  you  I  do  tell, — that  I 
know  too  well  consumption  has  seized  me. 
How  deeply  I  now  regret  that  we  ever  came 
abroad,  for  I  wish  to  die  at  Henley." 

Do  I  remember  aright,  or  was  it  a  terrible 
and  fearful  dream  ?  I  knew  not ;  but  as  in 
a  dream  I  spoke.  God  knows  what  I  said, — 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  them  ;  but  they  must 
have  been  words  of  passionate  and  intense 
feeling.  I  told  her  how  much  I  had  suffered  ; 
how  I  had  gazed  upon  her  with  all  the  love 
that  man  could  feel ;  and  how  I  had  left  her 
for  reasons  which  could  never  be  told.  I 
knew  not  whither  my  feelings  carried  me, — 
it  was  like  the  possessed  giving  utterance  to 
inward  madness.  The  flood-gates  were 
opened,  and  the  waters  dashed  forth.  I  am 
ignorant  how  much  she  heard,  for  I  had 
buried  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  when  I 
raised  my  head,  she  had  gone.  I  looked  into 
the  room.  Vavasour  and  Dudley  were 
still  in  earnest  conversation.     Not  a  word  was 
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said  about  Lucille.     She  must  have  passed 
to  her  room  unnoticed.     I  breathed  again. 

"  How  ill  you  are  looking,  dear  Graham," 
said  Vavasour,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  table 
where  they  were  sitting ;  "  come,  I  must 
take  charge  of  you  home,  for  you  really 
are  quite  weak.  The  doctor  has  lowered 
you  too  much."  I  leaned  my  hand  upon  the 
table,  but  it  trembled  under  me.  He  took 
me  down  stairs  and  put  me  into  the  gon- 
dola. I  was  helpless  as  a  child ;  but  the  soft 
air  revived  me.  I  put  my  hand  into  my 
bosom  and  almost  tore  my  breast  with 
agony. 

Vavasour  went  on  speaking  of  Lucille  and 
Dudley,  without  noticing  the  contortions  of 
my  countenance,  "  How  happy  I  am,"'  he 
said,  "  to  see  that  evervthinG:  has  turned 
out  SO  admirably.  Dudley  will  make  an 
excellent  husband.  I  did  not  know  much 
of  him  before,  for  you  will  remember  he 
kept  his   room  nearly  all  the  time  we  were 
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together:  he  seems,  perhaps,  a  little  pe- 
dantic and  cold  for  her;  she  is  so  warm- 
hearted. But  except  this,  nothing  could  be 
better.  And  you^  I  see,  are  quite  I'enfant  de 
famille;  so  that  instead  of  everything  turn- 
ing out  so  unfortunately  as  you  anticipated, 
it  has  afforded  you  fresh  elements  of  hap- 
piness, and  is  only  an  addition  to  your  circle 
of  kind  friends. 

"How  fortunate  it  has  been,"  he  con- 
tinued, half  murmuring  to  himself;  and 
then  after  a  pause,  "  but  you  deserve  to  be 
happy,  Cecil,  for  so  young  a  man,  none  could 
have  acted  more  nobly  than  you  did, — sacri- 
ficing yourself  for  a  great  principle  of  unsel- 
fishness. The  common  proverb  says,  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  but  of  this  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  the  unselfish  man  enjoys  ten 
times  more  real  happiness  than  those  who 
are  always  trying  to  obtain  their  objects  per 
fas  et  nefas."  And  he  continued  in  this 
strain;  while  I  writhed  in  agony,  my  heart 
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was  blinded  with  darkness,  inexpressible 
bitterness  seized  upon  me.  Oh !  was  this 
man  sent  on  earth  to  torment  me?  Surely 
he  must  have  seen  the  suffering  he  was  in- 
flicting ;  could  any  upbraiding,  any  reproba- 
tion equal  the  pain  which  I  suffered  from 
these  complimentary  expressions'?  Verily, 
the  heart  alone  knoweth  its  own  suffering, 
and  my  suffering  was  not  yet  fully  known  to 
me,  for  my  cup  was  not  yet  full :  the  blow 
that  was  to  prostrate  me  in  the  dust  was 
not  yet  struck. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  I  passed 
a  sleepless  night.  I  looked  upon  myself 
with  a  feeling  of  perfect  disgust  and  self- 
abandonment;  all  my  energies,  all  my 
faculties,  were  prostrated.  When  I  awoke 
from  a  heavy  leaden  slumber,  such  as  the 
wretched  sleep  and  call  by  the  name  of 
rest,  it  was  day-break.  The  morning  was 
heralded  by  that  light  haze  which  magnifies 
and  reflects  every  object;  through  it  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  palaces  before  me  loomed 
in  proportions  of  gigantic  magnificence  ;  the 
voice  of  the  gondoliers  was  heard  while  yet 
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the  gondola  was  invisible.  I  saw  one  pass 
under  the  window,  pulled  by  men  dressed  in 
red;  and  the  bright  colour  tinged  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  with  a  soft  glow;  but 
I  remembered  that  this  was  the  livery  of 
death,  and  that  reflection  looked  to  me  like 
the  mystic  light  which  we  are  told  that  cor- 
ruption sometimes  engenders  in  the  vicinity 
of  graves. 

I  dressed  hastily,  and  with  a  mind  not 
indeed  lightened,  but  so  entirely  subdued 
by  sorrow  and  regret,  that  I  felt  indifferent 
to  every  object  and  even  to  life  itself.  I 
had  possessed  one  thought,  which  had  been 
to  me  a  symbol  of  excellence,  a  talisman  of 
happiness,  a  gentle  monitor,  a  sweet  com- 
fort; but  then  there  was  this  great  evil,  that 
this  thought  once  expressed  all  my  secret 
was  told.  I  had  depended  on  this  thought 
to  guide  me  through  life  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  in  the  fulfilment  of  obligation ;  but 
the  value  of  the  thought  was  in  its  sanctity. 
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in  its  secrecy.  Well,  I  had  rudely,  boldly 
pronounced  words  which  could  never  be 
recalled ;  not  satisfied  with  the  happiness 
which  I  possessed,  I  had  broken  the  magic 
spell  of  mystic  affection,  and  rent  the  veil  of 
my  feelings  in  twain.  But  what  was  the 
use  of  lamentation,  what  was  the  use  of  self- 
reproaches  ;  had  they  ever  been  productive 
of  good  ?  I  had  arrived  at  that  state,  that 
even  my  very  repentance,  so  often  repeated, 
my  vows  so  often  renewed,  seemed  like  an 
impious  mockery.  No,  I  thought,  let  me 
die ;  let  me  leave  this  world  and  make  no 
sign;  I  dare  not  pray, — I  have  no  friend  I 
can  speak  to,  no  hope  on  earth, — none  in 
eternity. 

Oliime  11  bel  viso;  oliime  il  soave  sgaardo, 
OLime  il  leggiardo  portamento  altero. 

Oh !  for  one  hour  of  the  joy  I  have  cast 
from  me,  for  one  hope  to  lighten  the  darkness 
which  oppresses  me.     I  was  in  my  gondola, 
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and  we  were  floating  listlessly  down  the  Grand 
Canal.  A  number  of  barges  were  moving 
slowly  up,  and  we  were  stopped  in  our  course 
by  one  heavier  than  the  others  that  was  cross- 
ing to  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal ;  it  was 
larger  than  the  general  class  of  these  barges, 
and  my  attention  was  mechanically  attracted 
to  it  by  the  white  sails  which  are  rarely  used 
in  this  description  of  vessel.  The  names  of 
these  vessels  are  commonly  painted  on  the 
side  instead  of  the  stern,  and  as  this  one 
glided  slowly  across,  I  saw  that  there  was 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  JNIary  excellently 
drawn,  and  round  it  scrolled  in  bright  colours, 
"  Esperanza  in  Sancta  Maria." 

I  w^as  precisely  in  that  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  slightest  signs  in  heaven  or  earth 
have  power  to  save  or  to  destroy. 

"  Oh,"  I  said,  suddenly  clasping  my  hands, 
"is  this,  can  this  be  a  revelation  made 
to  me  ?  Esperanza.  But  can  I,  who  in  one 
short   year  have   passed   through  so   much 
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error,  so  much  weakness,  nay,  I  may  say 
so  much  guilt,  can  I,  dare  I  hope !"  But 
even  as  I  thus  thought,  the  mist  slowly 
arose  like  a  veil,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly 
on  the  white  sails,  and  the  waters  sparkled, 
dimpled,  and  rippled  round  the  prow  as  it 
slowly  cut  the  waters;  and  to  my  excited 
fancy,  it  seemed  as  though  the  letters  grew 
larger,  and  assuredly  they  became  clearer. 
And  then  I  saw  the  heavenly  smile  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  most  imperfect  of  artists 
cannot  attempt  to  depict  without  in  some 
degree  becoming  inspired ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  she  looked  benignly  on  me.  And 
then,  as  the  sun  melts  the  cold  hard-frozen 
surface,  and  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, so  my  soul  became  subdued  and  my 
spirit  softened.  T  accept  the  promise,  I  in- 
wardly exclaimed ;  and  this  hope  at  least 
shall  be  mine,  the  smile  on  wiiich  I  am 
gazing  shall  beam  in  gladness  on  my  heart. 
I  clasped  my  hands  together,  and  repen- 

VOL.   III.  s 
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tance  seemed  to  exhale  from  my  whole 
being.  All  my  actions  stood  before  me  in 
their  true  light : — my  broken  pledges,  my 
hypocrisy,  my  selfishness,  my  conduct  towards 
Gabrielle;  and  now,  worse  than  all,  my  base- 
ness and  dishonour!  Oh,  it  was  a  terrible  list! 
I  turned  again  to  look  at  the  vessel,  but  it 
was  concealed  by  the  masts  of  others ;  and 
then  I  directed  the  gondola  to  the  Scala  of 
St.  Marc.  With  pale  lips  and  trembling 
steps,  I  sought  that  spot  where  first  my  faith 
in  myself  had  deserted  me,  and  left  me 
blinded  by  excess  of  selfishness  to  find  my 
way  through  a  labyrinth  of  passions  and 
desires.  I  knelt  down  on  the  chair  where 
Lucille  had  that  day  knelt,  and  prayed  God 
to  bless  her.     I  w^as  suffocated  by  my  sobs. 

I  felt  no  longer  alone.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  friend  had  beckoned  to  me,  and  that  in 
soft,  loving,  melodious  tones,  a  gentle  voice 
had  breathed  comfort  to  me.  And  even  as 
I  was  kneeling  there,  and  passion  had  been 
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converted  into  faith,  and  love  into  hope, 
from  one  of  the  smaller  chapels  the  same 
hymn  arose  as  had  at  first  overcome  my 
firmness,  and  excited  me  to  touch  her  hand 
with  earthly  love.  Again  I  listened  to  the 
words, — 

"  Gentle  mother^  at  thy  feet 
Kneels  the  suflferer,  pensive,  mild." 

They  were  low  and  sweet  voices  that  thus 
sang;  and  I  too  joined  in  the  prayer  it 
breathed,  while  I  pressed  my  hands  to  my 
heart. 

I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  by  me  a  be- 
nevolent, gracious-looking  man,  in  the  dress 
of  a  superior.  He  might  have  been  sixty 
years  of  age ;  and  there  was  a  repose  in  his 
countenance,  which  at  once  appealed  for 
confidence,  and  was  certain  to  obtain  it.  I 
saw  that  the  tears  filled  his  eyes  as  they 
were  fixed  upon  me. 
"Myson,"  he  said,  "you  are  not  of  our  faith." 
"  I  am  a  Protestant,"  1  replied. 

s  2 
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"  Bat  I  was  some  years,"  he  said,  "  in 
England ;  and  your  church,  too,  commands 
confession  of  sins.  You  are  unhappy;  but 
of  whatever  creed,  the  mother  church  opens 
her  arms  to  all.  She  is  universal  in  her  love. 
Will  you  confess  to  me?"  And  he  led  me 
to  one  of  the  lonely  confessionals;  and  there 
with  low  voice  and  straining  heart,  I  told 
him  my  life  for  the  last  ten  months ;  and 
he  breathed  words  of  comfort  into  my  ear. 
"  Go  forth,"  said  he,  "  stronger  in  your 
weakness  than  you  ever  were  in  your 
strength.  The  staff  which  you  now  lean 
upon  will  not  fail  you.  Draw  near  to  God, 
by  dragging  yourself  forward  upon  your 
knees.  Be  humble,  that  you  have  so  much 
pride.  Kiss  the  cross,  and  press  it  to  your 
heart;  still  closer,  if  it  pain  you.  Think  not 
that  you  have  sinned  through  love.  You 
have  looked  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  now  it  is  that  you  have 
first  learnt  to  love:  for  there  is  no  love  with- 
out purity." 
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He  left  me.     His  voice  was   so  earnest 
and  persuasive,  that  although  I  knew  he  had 
retired,  it    still    echoed    through  my  heart, 
and    dwelt  upon  my  brain, — I  endeavoured 
to   recall   every  word   he   had   said   to   me. 
And  I  went  forth  from  the  sacred  threshold ; 
and  the  air  seemed  tome  softer  and  balmier. 
There  was  the  sound  of  m.any  voices,  and  all 
of  them  seemed  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
holy  affection.     And  I  walked  with  a  firmer 
step,  and  a  blither  glance.     I  would  return 
to  Dudley,  and  could  now  press  his  hand  in 
truth  and  confidence ;  and  I  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  speaking  to   Lucille,  of 
asking  her  forgiveness;  and  to  Vavasour  I 
would  unbosom  myself,  and  tell  him  every 
error  I  had  committed.     He  would  not  deny 
me  his  friendship.     And  even  if  these  dear, 
kind  friends  left  me, — if  my  punishment  was 
like  Cain's,  even  greater  than  I  could  bear, 
still    I   would  welcome  it  as  that  penance 
which  my  selfishness  had  merited.     If  only 
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that  I  could  in  any  way  avert  tlie  possible 
result  of  my  folly  and  guilt ;  if  I  could  see 
the  happiness  of  Lucille  secured,  the  smile 
return  to  those  lips,  and  the  sweet  colour  to 
her  cheek,  then  I  would  in  solitude  find 
strength,  and  confidence  in  prayer,  and  re- 
turn to  the  pursuits  of  an  active  and  honour- 
able career,  with  firmer  purpose  and  happier 
resolve.  I  would  learn  to  live  for  others, 
and  not  for  myself,  and  approach  the  conflict 
of  the  world,  the  strife  and  the  struggle  of 
daily  life,  with  more  humility  and  virtue,  and 
self-denial,  and  wisdom. 

It  was  late  when  I  returned  to  the  hotel. 
There  was  no  message  left  for  me ;  but 
Dudley  and  Vavasour  had  called  two  or  three 
times.  I  became  alarmed  about  Lucille, 
and  rowed  under  the  widows  of  the  hotel. 
And  my  heart  was  satisfied,  because  I  listened 
to  her  voice,  as  she  was  sindnof  one  of  those 
sweet  simple  English  airs,  so  much  despised 
by  the  vulgar  pretenders  to  art,  but  which. 
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in  perfect  melody  and  expression,  are  un- 
equalled. Her  Yoice  seemed  to  me  more 
plaintive,  it  sounded  softer  and  more  mel- 
lowed than  before ;  but  it  perhaps  only  sank 
deeper  into  my  spirit,  now  that  it  was  sub- 
dued by  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  WAS  still  in  bed  the  next  morning  when 
my  servant  told  me  that  there  was  a  man 
below  most  anxious  to  see  me. 

"  Desire  him  to  wait,"  was  my  reply. 

"  I  told  him  that  you  were  dressing,  sir ; 
but  he  says  it  is  on  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  he  must  see  you  immediately." 

"  Very  well ;  you  may  show  him  up,"  I 
said,  in  the  faint  voice  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
exertion  of  denying  any  request  is  greater 
than  granting  it. 

I  thought  I  caught  a  voice  on  the  stair 
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with  which  I  was  in  some  degree  familiar; 
and  as  he  approached  the  door,*  the  flood  of 
recollection  poured  upon  me.  I  could  not 
be  mistaken.  It  was  Antonio.  I  was  about 
to  call  out  to  my  servant  not  to  admit  him, 
but  it  was  too  late. 

"  Buon  giorno, — buon  giorno.  Signer,"  said 
he,  with  a  wild,  bold,  rollicking  air,  without, 
to  my  servant's  infinite  surprise,  taking  off  his 
hat.  "  Come,  leave  the  room,"  he  conti- 
nued, turning  to  him,  as  he  was  looking  on 
in  wonder.  Gustave  waited  for  my  orders, 
and  I  beckoned  him  to  go. 

"  Surprised  to  see  me,  Signer.  Per  bacco, 
you  are  not  looking  so  well  as  when  we 
parted  last.  Perhaps  passion  had  something 
to  do  with  the  flush  on  the  cheek :  now  it's 
worn  and  pale.  Love  pulls  a  man  down, 
signer ; — so  you  find  it." 

JVIy  temper  got  the  better  of  all  prudence 
and  discretion.  "  Do  you  wish  me  to  kick 
you  out  of  the  room,  you  scoundrel  ?"  I 
exclaimed. 
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"  Piano,  piano,  Eccellenza,  or  there  may 
be  some  little  accident.  I  did  not  come 
here  to  insult ;  on  the  contrary,  to  arrange 
matters  with  you.  Now,  first,  as  to  what  I 
mean  by  my  apologies  for  your  paleness, 
which,  corpo  di  Christo,  has  a  little  left  you 
since  I  came  into  the  room ;  vou  have  been 
six  weeks  making  love  to  a  donna  bellissima. 
A  per  dio,  come  e  bella !  She  is  like  her 
mother,"  he  said,  with  a  Satanic  sneer. 

"  Your  victim,"  I  replied. 

"  Precisely.  In  point  of  fact  this  beauty 
is  in  a  kind  of  way  related  to  me.  Now  how 
do  you  think  she  will  like  her  step-father, 
when  she  sees  him  ?"  and  for  the  first  time 
he  took  oiFhis  hat. 

If  I  had  thought  him  a  debauched-looking 
ruffian  when  I  saw  him  last,  he  now  looked 
degraded  and  brutalized  beyond  expression. 
I  could  scared V  have  believed  that  a  few 
wrecks,  almost  days,  of  however  haggard  and 
afflicting  an  existence,  could  have  produced 
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such  a  change.  It  was  the  difference  of  the 
tree  without  its  leaves,  but  still  with  the  bare, 
long,  meagre,  cold,  and  rugged  branches,  left, 
and  the  tree  scathed  by  the  lightning.  A  few 
scattered  scraggy  locks  of  iron-grey  hair  only 
added  to  the  look  of  premature  old  age;  the 
skin,  drawn  tight  over  the  bones,  was  dried, 
yellow,  and  shrivelled,  like  a  corpse  after  dis- 
interment ;  his  hands  shook  as  if  with  the 
palsy.  There  was  a  wretched  attempt  at 
gentility  about  his  dress,  which  had  not  been 
apparent  through  the  rough  greatcoat  which 
he  wore  on  the  former  evening.  Altogether 
his  appearance  was  so  degraded,  so  suffering, 
that  had  I  seen  him  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  have  excited  my  commi- 
seration. 

"  God  Almighty  protect  her !"  I  murmured. 
"What  would  she  think?" 

He   seemed  to    enjoy  my  confusion  and 
annoyance. 

"  You  little  imagine,  Signer,  I  have  been  so 
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close  to  you  all  tliese  six  weeks.  I  learnt  at 
the  Embassy  where  you  had  gone;  and  from 
the  letters  in  your  writing-box,  which  you 
left  on  my  sposa's  table,  and  which,  of  course, 
you  knew  I  took,  or  you  would  have  made 
more  enquiry  for  them — (he  laid  a  peculiar 
emphasis  on  the  word  sposa) — that  your 
friends  WTre  likely  to  meet  you  at  Venice ; 
at  least  I  ran  the  chance  of  finding  you  all 
here.  I  did  not  know  until  I  saw  you  that 
evening,  that  my  little  daughter,  for  she  is 
my  daughter  by  la\v,  had  married,  or  I 
should  certainly  have  asked  for  a  small 
cadeau  de  noce.  However,  it's  never  too 
late.  I  have  been  waiting  on  in  the  hope 
that  you  would  go ;  for  I  thought  I  could 
make  a  better  arrangement  in  your  ab- 
sence. It  would  be  hard  if  a  member  of 
such  a  wealthy  family  should  remain  so 
devilish  poor  as  I  am,  Signer.  But  now 
something  must  be  done  for  me,  for  I  am 
penniless."     He  spoke  the  last  words  with 
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an  expression  of  despair  which  almost  touched 
my  heart. 

"And  what  do  you  propose  to  do?"  I 
asked. 

"Why,  that  is  exactly  w^hat  I  came  to  talk 
to  you  about,"  he  replied.  "  My  present  pur- 
pose is  to  ask  Mr.  Dudley  for  some  allow- 
ance. Look  here.  I  receive  a  certain  sum  for 
keeping  this  secret — it's  well  paid,  I  admit — 
and  as  you  probably  are  aware,  Signer,  for  a 
long  time  I  never  made  any  extra  demand 
upon  the  family;  but  misfortunes  will  occur, 
and  now,  at  this  moment,  I  owe  a  sum  of 
money  which  must  be  paid  by  twelve 
o'clock  to-night;  so  T  come  to  you  for 
it." 

"  To  me !"  I  exclaimed,  starting  with 
astonishment.     "I  have  none." 

"It's  quite  surprising,"  he  replied,  "Eccel- 
lenza,  how  soon  money  is  found  when  it  is 
absolutely  requisite.  Now,  supposing,  Signor, 
all  you  held  dearest  in  life  depended  on  your 
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obtaining  five  hundred  pounds,  could  you 
procure  them?" 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  I  thought  it 
possible  I  might. 

^'  Well,  Signer,  that  is  precisely  tlie  sum 
I  require." 

*'  But  by  twelve  o'clock  to-night — no,  that 
is  quite  out  of  the  question,"  I  said ;  "  even 
though  I  were  willing  to  enter  into  any  such 


arrangement. 


)? 


"  It  is  exactly  as  I  imagined,"  he  said  with 
the  greatest  coolness.  "  I  must  make  my 
terms  with  Mr.  Dudley,  while  I  can.  It  will 
produce  very  little  inconvenience  to  you,"  he 
continued ;  "  for,  after  all,  the  letters  I  found 
merely  informed  me  of  the  fact  that  jNIr. 
Dudley  had  married  Lucille,  and  that  they 
were  likely  to  meet  you  here.  I  knew  all 
the  rest.  To  be  sure,  some  of  them  would 
be  good  evidence  in  court,  and  confirm  any 
statement  I  might  have  to  make  to  Mv. 
Dudley,"  he  continued,  with  a  ghastly  smile. 
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His  brutal  coolness  quite  overcame  me. 

"  Will  five  hundred  pounds  satisfy  you," 
I  said. 

"  Will  it  satisfy  the  wolf  that  is  gnawing 
my  heart,  Signor  ?  that  is  the  question  ;  and 
you  can  answer  it  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
have  taken  to  gaming  ;  I  lost  three  hundred, 
I  tell  you,  last  night,  and  pay  it  I  must,  to- 
night; for  we  are  a  very  conscientious 
society,"  and  the  smirk  returned  to  his 
cheek.  "  At  all  events  I  want  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  care  very  little  whether  you  give 
them  to  me  or  not,  for  I  am  quite  disposed 
to  go  to  Mr.  Dudley ;  he  will  appreciate  my 
position.  Never  go  to  a  lover  for  money, 
Signor ;  this  is  against  the  ordinary  rule,  but 
I  know  lovers  to  be  the  stingiest  set." 

"And  if  he  refused?  If  Mr.  Dudley 
would  give  you  nothing?"  I  replied.  ^*If  he 
told  you  that  he  preferred — tliat  Mrs.  Dudley 
preferred — losing  the  estate  to  giving  you 
one  sixpence.     Nay,  more,"  I  said,  "if  they 
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themselves  insisted  on  giving  up  the  estate, 
and  you  lost  the  income  which  you  at 
present  draw  from  it.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  view  of  the  case  ?" 

He  was  a  little  cast  down  at  this  remark. 

"  But  I  must  pay  this  cinque  cento  livri 
sterling!,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  ruined,  if  it  is  not 
paid,"  said  he,  quite  wringing  his  hands  in 
despair.  "  Give  me  the  money,  and  I  will 
return  you  all  these  papers." 

The  temptation  was  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted.    "  I  agree,"  I  said. 

And  I  wrote  a  note  to  Vavasour,  praying 
that  he  would  lend  me  the  money.  He  was 
living  only  a  few  doors  from  the  Leone  Bianco; 
so  in  a  few  minutes  I  received  his  reply,  in 
which  he  promised  me  the  money  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon ;  but  he  had  some 
arrangements  to  make  with  his  banker. 

In  the  meanwhile  this  scoundrel  had  lit  a 
cigar  and  was  smoking  it  with  the  most 
perfect  composure. 
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*'  And  now,"  I  said,  after  having  read 
Vavasour's  reply,  "you  will  give  me  the 
papers  back." 

"Not  until  to-night,  Signor.  Come  to 
Calle  Santa  Trinita,  at  eleven; — it's  the 
house  at  the  end  of  the  court.  You  will 
find  a  knot  of  us  assembled  there ;  we 
will  treat  you  with  courtesy;  but  we  lead 
secluded  lives  here  at  Venice.  Bring  the 
money  there,  Signor,  and  you  shall  have  the 
letters ;  but  I  trust  no  man." 


VOL.   III. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

I  DID  not  dare  pay  my  usual  visit  to  Lucille. 
Dudley  wrote  me  a  line  in  her  name  to  say 
she  was  unwell,  and  would  not  be  able  to 
leave  her  room;  so  I  remained  at  home  all 
the  day,  denied  to  every  one  except  Vava- 
sour, who  was  too  delicate  to  ask  for  any 
explanation  of  my  reasons  for  borrowing  that 
sum  of  money.     At  night  I  sallied  forth. 

It  was  not  far  to  the  low  dirty  district 
where  Antonio  resided;  for  at  Venice  the 
meanest  quartiers  and  the  richest  edifices 
touch  each  other.     I  passed  through  a  few 
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crowded  courts,  and  over  some  dark  bridges, 
where  the  slimy  waters  creeping  below  and 
the  stealthy  tides  eat  away  the  walls.  At 
last  I  arrived  at  the  court  to  which  I  had 
been  directed.  There  was  a  light  in  one  of 
the  windows,  which  was  open,  and  from  it  the 
sound  of  many  voices  issued.  Having  the 
five  hundred  in  my  pocket,  I  was  somewhat 
disposed  not  to  enter  the  house,  when  I  saw 
a  man's  head  put  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  Rinaldi^s.  He  had  seen  me,  and  then 
I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  draw  back. 
In  a  moment  the  door  was  opened. 
— "  Videte,  Signer,"  he  said,  and  I  crept 
under  a  low  door,  followed  him  up  a  rickety 
flight  of  stairs,  and  I  was  ushered  into  a 
room  where  some  ten  men  were  ar  play. 

And  such  countenances!  The  lowest  re- 
fuse of  Venice  had  surely  been  collected 
together :  anything  so  mean,  so  degrading,  it 
were  impossible  to  imagine ;  ruffians  of  the 
lowest  order  mixed  with  others  who  evidently 

T  2 
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in  their  lives  had  been  gentlemen,  who,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  "  had  seen  better  days."  What 
struck  me  as  so  extraordinar}%  was  the  high 
stakes  on  the  table.  Antonio  took  me  into 
a  room  aside,  and  with  the  eagerness  of  the 
miser  and  the  spendthrift  combined,  said, — 
"  the  money,  Signer?'' 

"  I  have  it  in  my  pocket,"  I  replied,  "  in 
notes ;  but  where  are  the  papers  V 

He  took  a  parcel  from  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  and  we  exchanged  packets.  How  his 
eyes  glistened  as  he  unrolled  that  which  I 
had  given  him,  and  feasted  his  eyes  on  the 
notes. 

"  And  now  you  will  leave  Venice,"  I  said. 

''Leave  Venice,  Signer;  and  why?  No, 
I  shall  remain  and  live  en  prince  so  long 
as    this  lasts;  but    I  will    double    it    before 


morning." 


"  For  God  sake,  no,"  I  exclaimed,  for  I 
foresaw  what  might  be  the  result,  if  he  was 
driven  to  desperation  by  his  losses.  "  I  entreat 
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you  to  leave  this  place  with  me ;  you  are  not 
in  a  fit  state  to  play. 

And  he  assuredly  was  not :  his  frame  shook, 
his  eyes  glistened  with  unnatural  excitement; 
there  was  the  insanity  of  boldness  in  his  man- 
ner. I  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm  imploringly, 
Imt  he  shook  it  off  with  a  hideous  laugh. 
"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child,  Signer ;  you 
have  the  letters,  that  is  enough  for  you. — 
Now  come  into  the  salle." 

On  our  return  there  I  had  more  opportu- 
nity to  examine  the  place,  where  all  that  was 
most  abandoned  and  prostituted  in  Venice, 
seemed  to  be  assembled.  Gambling  was  so 
entirely  interdicted  by  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, that  it  was  forced  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  most  secret  manner,  and  there  were 
many  persons  there  who  were  evidently  dis- 
guised, and  belonged  to  a  better  class  of 
society.  Two  tables  entirely  filled  up  the 
room.  At  one  the  stakes  were  moderate, 
but  at  the  other,  at  which  the   better  class 
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I  have  mentioned  were  collected,  the  play 
was  surprisingly  high,  and  to  this  Antonio 
turned. 

I  watched  him  as  he  put  his  money  on  the 
table,  and  whenever  he  chanced  to  win,  he 
turned  and  looked  at  me  with  a  glance  of 
triumph.  Wolves  feasting  at  a  grave  could 
not  have  gloated  with  more  eagerness  on 
their  prey,  than  these  men  did  on  the  money 
contained  in  the  bank :  the  eves  startino^ 
from  their  sockets,  and  on  many  cheeks  that 
small  spot  of  red  which  is  the  indication  of 
the  heart's  intensest  excitement.  And  here 
were  women  also ;  yes,  two  of  the  painted, 
bedizened,  reeking,  and  most  abandoned  of 
the  sex,  were  there;  and  I  wondered  whether 
these  foul  emanations  of  human  nature  could 
be  of  the  same  form  and  fashion  as  the 
heavenly  being  whom  I  could  picture  at  this 
time  of  night,  with  her  braided  head  recli- 
ning on  the  soft  pillow. 

Oh  Asmodeus,  I  thought,    if  thou  couldest 
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but  unroof  all  towns  and  sliow  us  life  as  it 
is ;  if  high  above  the  world  the  whole  secrets 
of  these  colonies  of  human  nests,  which  we 
have  christened  towns,  were  unfolded  to  us, 
who  would  believe  their  own  eye- sight,  who 
would  not  tremble  as  they  gazed? 

I  had  been  half  an  hour  watching  the 
various  turns  of  luck,  for  Antonio  fascinated 
me.  I  was  so  alarmed  at  the  probability  of 
the  man's  even  now  breaking  faith  with  me, 
that  I  scarcely  dared  to  leave  him.  I  was, 
however,  a  little  reassured  by  seeing  him  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  man  there  ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  the  whole  amount  of  what  he  told 
me  he  owed,  I  could  not  discern.  But  the 
fumes  of  tobacco,  and  the  pollution  of  the 
place,  made  me  quite  ill.  And  I  was  on 
the  point  of  leaving,  when  I  heard  an 
exclamation  of  frenzy,  and  a  hand  strike 
the  table  fiercely.  It  was  Antonio.  He 
had  lost  heavily.  Despair  never  could  have 
assumed    a    more    formidable    appearance. 
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Even  the  bold  and  hardened  who  were 
habituated  to  such  scenes,  shrunk  away  from 
his  palsied  but  still  vigorous  energy.  He 
caught  my  eye ;  darted  across  the  room, 
and  whispered  with  a  frenzied  air,  "More 
money!" 

"  I  have  none." 

*'  Then  I  will  go  where  there  is  some." 
Oh,  my  God !  To  reason  with  a  man  in 
that  state  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
seemed  to  comprehend  nothing;  and  he  was 
so  incoherent  and  wild,  that  in  his  present 
condition  no  one  could  have  understood  any 
story  which  he  might  relate.  But  I  saw  the 
danger  was  so  pressing,  that  at  all  risks  the 
Dudlevs  must  be  induced  to  leave  Venice 
the  next  day.  By  going  straight  to  jNIalta, 
we  were  sure  to  avoid  him,  as  he  cer- 
tainly had  not  money  to  pay  his  passage 
there.  And  once  in  England,  JNIr.  Mus- 
grave  would  interfere,  and  perhaps  some 
new*  arrangement   might   be   made.     I  re- 
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solved,  therefore,  to  send  to  Vavasour  early 
the  next  morninof,  to  confide  evervthino^ 
to  him ;  and  meanwhile  I  would  endea- 
vour to  tranquillize  this  ruffian  for  eight- 
and-forty  hours.  To  effect  this  ohject,  I  was 
forced  to  condescend  to  tell  him  a  falsehood. 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  I  said,  for  we  had  re- 
turned to  the  small  room  which  we  had 
entered  in  the  first  instance.  "  Have  you 
enough  money  for  three  days  ?" 

"Well,  perhaps  so.  Signer." 

"  At  that  time,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  to  have 
some  remittances  from  England.  Now,  mark 
this,  Antonio.  Precipitancy  will  spoil  all. 
Go  to  Mr.  Dudley  to-morrow,  and  he  will 
drive  you  from  the  door.  Wait  quietly,  and 
I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  you.  Is 
this  agreed  ?" 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  a  sus- 
picious,  contracted  glance.  Like  a  man 
looking  through  a  glass,  he  seemed  to  fa- 
thom   my   thoughts ;    and   it   was    with   an 
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air   of  doubt   and   constraint    that    he    as- 
sented. 

"  Then  you  will  leave  the  room  with  me." 
"  Non,  non,  Signor;  not  so  fast,"  he  said. 
"  Listen  to  the  dice.  What !  leave  the 
devil's  game?  How  they  rattle  like  dead 
men's  bones  !  Non,  non ;  not  while  I  have 
sixpence ;  but  I  will  starve  for  two  days  for 
you,  and  then  start  again.  That's  my  life, 
Signor, — a  short  one  and  a  merry  one."  But 
his  voice  sounded  hollow  like  a  woodman's 
axe  by  night.  In  spite  of  all  my  entreaties 
and  exertions,  he  returned  to  the  play-room ; 
and  then  finding  that  really  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  exercise  the  remotest  influence 
over  him,  I  left  this  den  of  debauchery,  but 
not  without  hearing  sundry  imprecations 
lavished  upon  me  for  not  joining  in  the 
game. 

For  a  few  yards,  the  echoes  of  their  fearful 
irhostlv  merriment, — of  their  hollow  laujihs, 
filled  the  street ;   but  once  in  the  piazza,  the 
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only  sound  was  the  sentinel's  march.  The 
whole  wide  square  was  free  and  open  to  the 
light  which  poured  upon  it.  The  trophies 
of  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  Rhodes,  fluttered  in 
the  night  breeze.  The  spoils  of  the  empire 
of  the  East  looked  as  though  they  had  been 
scooped  out  of  a  bed  of  silver.  Here  were 
shadows  that  made  lights  more  beautiful, 
strong,  clear,  and  defined.  They  divided 
arch  and  column,  and  you  stepped  at  once 
from  mystery  into  glory.  When  the  waters 
rippled  against  the  quays,  the  monotony  was 
not  unpleasing,  nor  did  it  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  silence. 

In  the  offing  one  vessel  was  lazily  heaving 
up  her  anchor;  and  although  far  distant, 
every  word  might  be  heard,  as  the  sailors 
conveyed  the  orders  to  each  other, — the 
large  white  sails  were  filled  with  the  scarcely 
perceptible  breeze, — and,  fairy  like,  she  was 
soon  under  weigh,  and  floating  imperceptibly 
through  that  blue  transparent  sea. 
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I  was  heart-saddened.  My  wretchedness 
fell  upon  me  in  such  showers,  that  I  dared 
not  contemplate  the  future.  I  felt  that  the 
blow  would  be  soon  struck ; — that  even  if 
it  were  warded  off  for  a  time,  it  would  be 
but  a  temporary  relief  The  coming  event 
cast  its  shadow  over  me ;  and  then  again  I 
reflected  how  much  evil  I  had  done  in  this 
short  one  year, — how  every  good  resolution 
I  had  formed  had  lost  its  native  hue  ere  I 
was  able  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  Was  there 
not  a  total  absence  of  all  greatness,  all  high 
interest?  And  this  it  was^  because  I  had 
trusted  in  my  own  strength  while  I  was  so 
WTak  under  misfortune.  Truth  of  charac- 
ter cannot  be  more  surely  elicited  from  the 
lips  of  the  drunkard  than  from  the  con- 
duct of  a  man  who  is  storm-driven  by  sorrow : 
does  he  bend,  or  does  he  break ;  does  he 
resist  the  current,  or  yield  himself  up  to  it. 

My  destiny  seemed  to  be  accursed.  I 
was    surrounded    by    a   sea    of    light,    blue 
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sky,  and  bluer  clouds, — and  it  appeared  as 
though  clouds  of  impenetrable  darkness  were 
gathering  round  me.  One  of  those  black 
fits  to  which  from  childhood  I  had  from  time 
to  time  been  accustomed,  fell  upon  my  spirit. 
I  felt  like  one  who  j^ossesses  no  longer  any 
power  of  Tolition — any  control  over  his 
faculties ;  and  as  I  stood  on  the  quay,  there, 
the  waters  lay  so  calm  and  beautiful ;  and  the 
sudden  thought  swept  like  a  note  of  music 
across  my  brain,  "Why  should  I  not  seek  for 
rest  there?" 

The  temptation  every  moment  grew  upon 
me.  ]My  death  would  be  attributed  to  acci- 
dent, and  I  should  be  so  lamented  by  those 
wdio  loved  me.  Lucille  would  mourn,  and 
might  be  justified  in  clinging  to  my  memory, 
and  in  my  blood  my  guilt  would  be  washed 
away.  And  was  it  a  sin?  To  Avhom  was 
my  life  useful  or  profitable  ?  Was  it  a  sin 
to  leave  a  world  in  which  I  could  perform  no 
noble  part  ?     Was  it  a  sin  to  do  that  volun- 
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tarily  at  twenty,  which  I  might  have  to 
do  at  sixty  without  the  power  of  resistance? 
And  1  recalled  Tenyson's  beautiful  verses  on 
suicide;  but,  alas!  it  was  the  evil  voice  that 
spoke. 

"  A  still  small  voice  said  uuto  me, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Surely  'twere  better  not  to  be. " 

And  then  I  approached  the  sea,  and  was 
about  to  step  upon  the  lowest  flag,  when 
my  foot  hit  against  something.  I  looked 
down ;  it  was  a  poor  child,  not  more  than 
thirteen,  sleeping  there.  His  face  was  turned 
upward  towards  the  sky ;  and  that  face  was 
so  pale,  so  impoverished,  so  hungry;  his 
hands  were  joined  as  in  prayer,  and  he  was 
crouched  up,  so  as  to  engender  some  warmth 
by  the  contact  of  those  scanty  garments.  I 
touched  him ;  and  when  he  awoke  he  began 
to  cry,  for  ho  awoke  to  misery.  I  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  "  Povero,  povero — 
famc\  fam^ !" 

Was   it   God's   providence    had    put  this 
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ctild  in  my  way?  I  took  him  up  in  my 
arms;  but  once  fairly  awakened,  he  was 
able  to  walk,  although  with  difficulty.  I 
gave  him  money;  and  when  he  looked  on 
the  money,  his  whole  face  lit  up  with  joy 
unspeakable.  It  was  as  though  a  revelation 
had  been  made  to  him  from  above.  I  asked 
him  where  he  lived,  and  who  he  was ;  and 
he  managed  to  tell  me  that  his  mother  was 
dying  of  starvation  in  a  hovel ;  that  he  had 
tried  to  earn  a  few  sous  on  the  quay,  but  had 
fallen  down  from  exhaustion.  I  desired  him 
to  show  me  the  way  to  his  home.  And  pass- 
ing a  wine  shop  on  the  way,  I  supplied  my- 
self with  eatables,  and  a  bottle  of  wine. 
We  entered  his  house.  The  child  had  not 
exao^^erated  his  state  of  destitution.  Since 
then  I  have  seen  much  misery,  but  never 
misery  more  abject.  The  poor  woman  was 
lying  on  straw,  and  gasping  for  food.  There 
was  a  still  younger  child  of  eleven,  shivering 
n  rags,  and  emaciated  with  consumption. 
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Oh!  the  wolfish  eagerness  with  which  they 
sprang  on  the  food  when  it  was  displayed  to 
them, — the  happiness  which  beamed  in  their 
poor  faces  when  I  put  half-a-dozen  napoleons 
in  the  woman's  hand.  My  heart  felt  light- 
ened of  half  its  burthen.  A  small  still 
voice  whispered  to  me,  there  is  no  faith  but 
one, — a  common  religion  to  all,  "To  do 
good."  "  To  do  good  and  to  be  blesfAnd 
I  stood  on  the  threshold  :  it  was  in  a  dark, 
narrow  lane.  And  as  I  was  inquiring  my 
way  home,  the  rich,  beautiful  chimes  of  a 
neicrhbourino^  church  commenced.  It  was 
the  voice  of  Faith  speaking  to  the  city, — 
to  one  and  all,  rich  and  poor  :  alike  to  this 
poor,  humble,  virtuous  family,  and  to  the 
abandoned  profligates  I  had  mingled  with 
that  night,  to  the  soft  heart  of  Lucille, — to 
the  painted  harlot  in  her  den.  I  asked  the 
name  of  tlie  church, — it  was  *'  La  Ch'iesa 
della  Salute,  the  Church  of  Life." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

It  was  most  trying,  most  painful  to  speak 
of;  but  I  did  not  now  waver  in  my  reso- 
lution, but  sent  early  the  next  morning  to 
Vavasour. 

And  then  I  told  him  all.  I  mitigated 
nothing, — I  extenuated  no  one  fault; — I  told 
him  all  my  suffering,  my  vain  curiosity,  my 
life  at  Florence ;  I  discovered  all  my  heart  to 
him,  and  then  the  danger  that  now  beset  us, 
the  scenes  of  last  night.  I  did  not  even  con- 
ceal my  purpose  of  suicide,  and  my  salvation. 
The  only  thing  I  did  not  mention,  was  my 
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recent  love  for  Lucille,  for  in  my  heart  I 
prayed  that  it  was  conquered.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  end.  Paler  and  paler  he 
grew  as  my  narration  proceeded  ;  and  when  I 
had  done,  I  coukl  see  from  his  look,  without 
a  word  being  said,  how  great  he  thought  the 
evil  I  had  done,  how  much  he  lamented.  He 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"I  am  very  wretched.  Vavasour,"  I  said. 

"And  you  should  be  so,  Cecil.  I  may 
say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  Vathek,  *  Such 
was,  and  such  should  be,  the  punishment  of 
unrestrained  passions,  and  such  the  chastise- 
ment of  that  blind  curiosity  which  per- 
ceives not  that  the  condition  of  man  upon 
earth  is  to  be  humble  and  ignorant.  You 
souoht  for  knowledofe,  and  vou  obtained  it.'  " 
But,  after  a  pause,  he  continued  more 
kindly, — 

'*If  you  had  only  confided  in  me,  Cecil ! 
How  sorry  I  am  y^ou  did  not  do  so; — we 
might  have  avoided  a  great  deal  of  this ;  for 
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I  tremble  at  what  this  ruffian  may  do.     Do 
you  know  where  he  lives?" 

I  told  him  I  could  easily  find  the  street. 

"  Well  then,  come  at  once/'  he  said. 
"  We  must  see  him  without  delay.  Put  on 
your  hat,  and  follow  me." 

Vavasour's  was  real  feeling.  He  was  full 
of  action.  He  never  indulged  in  those 
vain,  idle  regrets  which  lead  to  no  good. 

We  went  to  the  abode  of  this  man  in  the 
daytime.  The  neighbouring  vicinity  ap- 
peared still  more  low,  grovelling,  and  vicious 
than  on  the  ^^receding  evening.  We  found  the 
concierge,— if  such  a  term  could  be  applied 
to  the  man  employed  to  keep  the  wretched 
abode.  After  giving  him  a  bribe,  he  informed 
us  that  Antonio  had  lost  every  sou  ;  that  he 
drank  two  bottles  of  wine ;  that  he  slept 
on  the  floor;  and  had  gone  out  early  this 
morning,  on,  he  had  told  him,  some  myste- 
rious business.  I  looked  at  Vavasour.  I 
could  see  the  effort  he  made  to  appear  un- 
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concerned.  My  heart  felt  pale  and  livid.  The 
truth  flashed  upon  me, — he  had  gone  to 
Dudley. 

"  Come  quickly/^  said  Vavasour,  speaking 
between  his  teeth.  "  If  he  has  gone  there, 
Ave  must  meet  the  evil  at  once.  What  a 
pity  we  stopped  so  long  at  your  hotel !  It 
was  only  a  few  paces  to  the  house." 

We  did  not  speak  by  the  way, — the  ter- 
rible fear  filled  both  our  hearts.  To  rush 
up-stairs, — to  approach  the  door, — was  the 
work  of  a  moment.  But  witliin  I  heard 
loud  angry  voices.  Oh  God  !  it  was  too 
true.  I  opened  the  door.  There  was  An- 
tonio, and  there  stood  Dudley, — pale,  calm, 
haudity.  A  smile  of  almost  defiance  and 
scorn  on  his  lips.     Lucille  was  not  there.     I 

breathed  again. 

"Vavasour,"  he  said,  "how  happy  I  am 
you  are  come.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Here 
is  a  scoundrel  who  swears  that  Cecil  can  bear 
testimony   to  a   statement   so  terrible,  that 
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when  the  ruffian  blustered  it  out  before 
Lucille,  who  was  in  the  room,  the  poor  child 
fainted  away  on  the  spot." 

"  E  vero,  e  vero,  Signor  ;  ask  your  friends. 
You  see,  Signor,''  said  he,  turning  to  me, 
"you  could  not  deceive  me  last  night.  I 
was  too  sharp  for  you.  Two  days'  delay, 
— and  you  would  all  have  flown.  Besides, 
I  wanted  money,  and — I  shall  get  it." 

"  Cecil,  is  the  man  sane,"  said  Dudley  to 
me  in  a  voice  of  agony.  "  Tell  me  the  truth 
at  once.  Vavasour ! — Cecil !  will  you  speak  ?" 
he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  earnest  anguish 
which  pierced  me  to  the  core. 

"  Let  that  man  leave  the  room,"  said 
Vavasour;  and  he  went  up  to  the  bold, 
reckless  villain,  who  was  still  reeking  and 
reeling  from  the  effects  of  last  night's 
debauch.  "  You  have  now,  sir,"  he  said, 
"  done  your  worst.  Go  below  and  wait  until 
you  are  sent  for." 

Vavasour's  commanding  manner  and  deter- 
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mined  attitude  imposed  upon  the  ruffian, 
and  he  retired  growling  out  of  the  room. 

The  moment  he  had  left,  Dudley  rushed 
into  Lucille.  During  his  brief  absence, 
neither  Vavasour  or  mvself  exchan^^ed  a 
word:  it  was  a  decade  of  sorrow  I  was  pass- 
ing through  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
minutes. 

On  his  return  he  said,  "  Thank  God,  she 
is  better.  She  is  looking  very  pale  and  ill, 
but  quite  calm ;  but  the  shock,  had  she  fully 
believed  the  whole  truth  of  what  that  gross 
villain  said,  must  have  killed  her.  We  were 
sitting  quietly  at  breakfast,  when  there  was 
a  loud  knock  at  the  door,  and  before  we 
could  reply,  in  walked  this  man  with  the 
most  impertinent,  offensive  fiimiliarity.  He 
sat  down  near  the  table.  At  first  I  thought 
him  drunk  or  mad,  and  had  risen  to  turn 
him  out,  when,  to  my  surprise,  he  called  my 
wife  by  her  name.  And  then  in  broken, 
hoarse,  withered  accents,  he  told  us  a  long, 
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rambling  incoherent  story;  but  the  purport 
of  it  was,  that  she,  my  own  sweet  and 
beloved  Lucille,  was  illegitimate,  and  that 
he  was  her  step-father.  Lucille  heard  the 
whole;  and  then,  pale  as  marble,  she  rose 
from  her  seat,  but  it  was  to  fall  on  the 
floor." 

"  O  miserable  wretch !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes,"  continued  Dudley,  "and  then  his 
insulting  language  on  my  exclaiming  *  mon- 
strous liar.'  he  said  with  the  most  perfect 
composure,  '  appeal,  then,  Signor,  to  your 
friend,  to  her  lover.' 

" '  Her  what,'  I  said,  *  you  ruffian.' 

"'  '  Ask  her  cavaliere  servente,  Signor 
Graham.' 

"  I  clenched  my  hands  till  the  nails  almost 
entered  the  flesh. 

"  Then,  indeed,  1  began  to  think  the  whole 
thing  a  fjibrication ;  that  he  knew  as  little 
of  the  past  as  he  did  of  the  present:  to  speak 
so  of  you,  my  own  warm-hearted,    beloved 
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friend,"  and  he  took  my  hand  with  effusion. 
My  heart  was  distilling  drops  of  blood, 
but  I  returned  the  pressure. 

"  And  now  tell  me  the  truth,  Cecil  and 
Vavasour,  disguise  nothing; — is  there  any 
foundation  for  this  horrible  story  ?' 

Vavasour  told  him  all,  and  he  bore  it 
admirably.  There  was  a  strength  of  pur- 
pose and  energy  about  Dudley,  which  served 
him  well  and  truly  in  this  most  painful  of 
trials:  if  he  was  pale  there  was  no  weakness 
apparent,  if  his  lips  failed  him  the  heart  was 
still  strong. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  there  is  but  one 
line  of  conduct  to  follow,  I  will  write  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Musgrave,  and  we  will, 
after  having  fully  investigated  the  case, 
relieve  ourselves  of  an  estate  to  which  we 
have  no  claim.  It  is  a  fearful  blow,  but 
God's  judgments  are  perfect,  and  may  he 
grant  her  strength  to  bear  it;  it  is  only  for 
her  I  mourn;"  and  then  for  the  first  time  the 
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big  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks.  "  I  ought 
still,"  said  he,  "to  be  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  such  a  wife  and  such  friends." 
Vavasour  had  omitted  everything  which 
proved  my  weakness  and  folly;  and  so  he 
only  saw  a  constant  never-failing  regard  on 
my  part,  where  I  felt  there  was  meanness 
and  falsehood. 

We  sat  quite  silent  for  some  minutes. 

"  Now,^^  said  Dudley,  slowly,  "  send  for 
the  man.'' 

He  entered  the  room  again,  with  the  same 
bold,  swaggering,  reckless  air  ;  but  just  as  he 
commenced,  "  Che  dice  Eccellenza  T  a 
sudden  idea  struck  me.  I  flew  to  the  bell, 
and  rang  it  violently.  "Rush  to  the  door, 
Vavasour,"  I  exclaimed,  "  till  the  people 
come." 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  cried  Dudley. 

"  Oh,  how  could  I  have  so  long  overlooked 
this  circumstance."  I  shouted,  "  The  man  is 
a  murderer,  his  name  is  Antonio  Ghigi,  not 
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Hinaldi:  he  is  known  as  a  criminal  tlirou<>:li- 
out  Italy.  He  murdered  a  man  at  play ;  in 
God's  name  arrest  liim  "  I  continued  crvin*? 
out  to  the  crowd  of  astonished  servants  who 
had  been  attracted  to  the  room  by  the  noise  ; 
and  I  flew  at  him  with  the  ferocity  of  a 
tiger.  He  drew  out  a  stiletto,  and  struck 
with  it  right  and  left.  And  then  began  one 
of  those  fearful  struof^les,  when  the  vi;T:orous 
man  is  WTestling  for  his  life,  like  a  strong 
swimmer  in  his  agony.  He  fought  with  the 
strength  of  a  maniac  Avho  has  been  once  a 
gladiator.  Twice  we  had  him  down,  twice 
he  arose.'  The  window  w^as  open.  While 
fighting,  he  cast  his  eyes  below ;  and  saw  a 
ladder  which  w^as  placed  against  the  wall, 
a  little  below  the  balcony.  With  one  vio- 
lent eftort  he  leaped  over  the  iron  balus- 
trade. His  feet  touched  the  ladder.  There 
•was  a  look  of  audacious  triumph  in  his 
gaze.  When  of  a  sudden  I  called  out, 
*'Omicidio!  Omicidio!"  and  the  ladder  was 
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dashed  away  by  the  crowd  below,  and  he 
hung  suspended  over  the  pavement. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  despair, 
black  as  a  midnight  lake,  the  features  con- 
tracted, the  lips  w-ere  drawn  apart  in  agony, 
the  eyes  were  fixed  as  sculpture.  We  seized 
him ;  w-e  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pull  him 
back.  Two  caught  him  by  the  coat.  "  Hold 
on,"  he  shouted,  "  Per  Dio!  per  Dio!  hold  on; 
the  iron- work  is  going."  ''  Put  back  the 
ladder,"  cried  the  crowd ;  "  they  cannot  pull 
him  in  above;"  for  his  clothes,  rotten  like  his 
heart,  were  creaking  and  straining  with  the 
weight  of  his  body.  In  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion of  the  crowd,  the  ladder  was  not 
adjusted  in  time ;  and  amid  the  wild  con- 
fusion, the  roar  of  the  people,  down,  down 
went  the  man,  head  foremost,  to  the  pave- 
ment. Then  a  pause,  a  crash,  another  fear- 
ful silence.  He  was  not  dead,  but  taken 
up  dreadfully  lacerated,  so  that  he  only 
survived  a  few  hours. 
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He  was  a  great  criminal,  greatly  punished. 
But  that  night  as  I  lay  in  my  feverish  bed,  I 
thought  of  my  own  life, — how  unable  I 
was  to  resist  temptation, — of  the  advantages 
I  had  possessed,  and  how  little  I  had  turned 
them  to  account; — how  I  had  yielded  to  every 
seduction  and  gratified  every  passion.  Might 
it  not  indeed  be  the  case,  that  if  we  had 
changed  positions, — if  he  had  been  born  in 
a  circle  where  everv  virtue  was  cultivated, 
and  the  hideousness  of  vice  depicted  ;  and  if 
I,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  from  a  child,  been 
taught  to  grovel  in  sin,  selfishness,  and  brutal 
excess ;  in  a  word,  had  my  heart  and  oppor- 
tunities been  in  that  man's  place,  and  his 
heart  and  opportunities  in  mine,  might  he 
not  have,  in  his  turn,  heaped  up  words 
against  me,  and  shaken  his  head  at  me  ? 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning  when  I 
sent  my  servant  for  intelligence  of  Lucille. 
He  returned  with  a  very  sad  face,  and  a  note 
from  Dudley. 

"  Je  crains  beaucoup  que  la  pauvre  dame 
soit  bien  malade,  Monsieur,"  said  Gustave. 

I  seized  Dudley's  note  with  eagerness, 
and  tore  it  open.  It  only  contained  a  few 
lines,  to  tell  me  that  Lucille  had  fainted 
three  times  during  the  night,  and  that  he 
was  beginning  to  be  greatly  alarmed  ;  and 
he  begged  that  I  would  go  immediately  to 
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Sir  William  Chapman,  the  celebrated  physi- 
cian, who  was  on  a  travelling  tour,  and  stop- 
ping in  the  hotel,  to  ask  whether  he  would 
remain  a  few  days  to  attend  to  her. 

I  had  known  Sir  William  Chapman  at 
college.  He  was  not  one  of  those  doctors  of 
the  Abernethy  school,  who  think  that  brutal 
roughness  is  an  evidence  of  talent ;  he  pos- 
sessed that  kind,  agreeable,  and  fascinating 
manner,  which  at  once  soothes  and  gratifies  the 
patient.  His  presence  in  a  sick  room  always 
gave  comfort,  and  most  vrorthy  of  praise, 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford, 
where  he  resided,  spoke  of  him  as  a  father 
and  a  friend.  He  distributed  among  them 
that  which  is  so  frequently  the  best  of  all 
medicines, — charity  and  kindness.  j^ 

The  good  old  man  was  at  breakfast ;  but 
he  did  not  wait  one  moment,  and  jumped 
into  the  gondola  with  the  alacrity  of  five- 
and-twenty.  His  Hessian  boots  (for  he 
adopted  the  old  style  of  dress,  even  to  the 
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clump  and  tie)  slipped  on  the  wet  steps, 
when  he  was  fortunately  caught  by  the  gon- 
dolier, or  he  would  have  probably  severely 
injured  himself. 

With  what  anxiety  did  I  await  his  re- 
turn !  He  came  at  once  to  my  room,  and 
I  saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  My  dear 
young  friend,"  he  said,  pressing  both  my 
hands  affectionately;  "I  do  not  know  whether 
Mrs.  Dudley  is  related  to  you,  but  I  suppose 
you  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  her,  as  you 
tell  me  you  have  been  so  much  in  her  society; 
and  one  visit  has  served  to  compensate  me 
for  my  trouble  for  a  being  so  gentle,  so  full 
of  beauty." — 

"  Good  God !  tell  me  all,  doctor,"  I  ex- 
claimed impatiently. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  is  very  ill. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  hope ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  she  was  always  very  deli- 
cate ;  and  from  the  little  judgment  I  could 
form   in    one   visit,    she   has   long   suffered 
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from  consumptive  symptoms.  A  warm,  soft 
climate  and  great  attention  might  have  done 
much,  but  the  great  thing  to  have  avoided 
in  her  case  was  agitation ;  from  wliat  I  can 
learn,  however,  she  has  met  with  some 
sudden  sliock,  which  has  totally  deranged  all 
her  nervous  system;  and  it  is  evident,  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  a  great  advan- 
tage is  given  to  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
for  even  this  climate  is  too  severe  for  her. 
Had  she  not  been  in  this  state,  I  should  have 
recommended  Malta,  but  now  it  would  be 
quite  insanity  to  move  her,  one  day's  over 
exertion  might  be  fatal.  It  is  very  mourn- 
ful," continued  the  kind-hearted  physician, 
wiping  his  eyes,  "  so  young  and  so  beautiful !" 

"  So  young  and  so  beautiful,"  I  repeated 
mechanically.  "  Oh,  my  God,  my  God ! 
have  mercy  upon  me." 

Sir  William  looked  surprised. 

"  Oh,  Doctor !"  I  cried,  "  I  have  loved  her 
so  long ;  she  was  as  a  sister  to  me,  as  a  sweet 
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kind  sister.  And  Dudley.  Oh,  my  friend, 
my  friend !  would  to  God  I  could  have  died 
for  her.  Oh,  my  cursed  folly,  my  fearful 
selfishness!  Oh,  the  curse  which  my  presence 
has  brought  upon  this  house! — I  am  wretched ! 
Oh,  my  God,  I  am  too  wretched !" 

"  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Sir  William,  and 
then  I  saw  the  old  man  tremble ;  it  seemed 
as  though  a  suspicion  had  crossed  his  mind. 

With  the  jealous  quickness  of  suffering,  I 
caught  his  idea. — "  Oh,  no,''  I  cried,  "  think 
nothing  against  her  ;  she  is  pure,  sweet,  and 
holy  as  God's  best  creatures  are;  but.  Doctor, 
I  will  tell  you,  if  she  dies,  look  at  me  stea- 
dily, and  curse  me  with  your  glance ; — my 
folly  has  killed  her." 

"  My  poor  boy,  you  are  raving; — give  me 
your  hand, — lie  down ;  be  comforted,  let  me 
implore  you,"  and  he  called  loudly  for  my 
servant. 

Gustavo  entered.  So  powerful  an  effect, 
even  during  our  moments  of  deepest  cxcite- 
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ment,  lias  the  presence  of  a  familiar  face  in 
restoring  us  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
position,  that,  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  my 
strange,  wild,  and  raving  speech  was 
arrested. 

"Mr.  Graham  is  very  unwell,"  said  Sir 
William,  "  will  you  assist  me  in  putting  him 

to  bed  r 

"  No,  no,"  I  endeavoured  to  articulate,  and 
I  rose  to  walk  across  the  room,  but  fell 
senseless  on  the  floor. 

Fortunate,  indeed,  for  me,  that  during  the 
next  three  weeks  I  was  unable  to  move  or 
even  to  think.  My  brain  was  in  a  state  of 
strange  confusion.  At  the  present  moment 
I  have  no  distinct  remembrance  of  what  I 
said  or  did.  Dark  and  melancholy  visions 
swept  across  my  brain.  I  heard  voices  of 
sorrow;  and  sometimes  I  thought  mvself  in 
a  vast  desert ;  sand — sand — sand,  far  as  the 
eye  could  strain  ;  and  a  burning  hot  sun,  red 
as  blood  the  whole  sky ;  and  I  lay  parching, 
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and  gasping,  and  plunged  my  head  into  the 
sand,  in  the  hope  that  below  there  might  be 
some  damp  to  cool  my  parched  throat.  It 
was  the  raging  fever  which  had  seized  me  ; 
like  Dives  I  prayed  for  water.  And  then, 
when  the  paroxysm  left  me,  I  lay  so  weak 
and  so  attenuated,  that  I  had  not  the  power 
even  to  suffer  mental  torture.  But  gradually 
as  my  strength  returned,  it  brought  with  it 
the  quick  sense  of  my  wretchedness.  I 
awoke  one  morning  and  found  Dudley  by 
my  bedside. 

"Oh!  my  friend." 

He  took  and  pressed  my  hand;  "be 
calm,  dear  Cecil." 

"  You  will  not  forsake  me,  dear  Dudley  ?" 

"  Why  should  I,  Cecil  ?  No,  I  will  never 
cease  to  love  you." 

I  turned  my  head  to  the  wall,  and  in  an 
almost  insensible  voice,  uttered  the  word, 
*'  Lucille !" 

X  2 
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"  She  still  lives,"  said  he,  sobbing ;  "  and 
sends  you  kind  messages." 

"  God  be  praised  !" 

"  No,  Cecil,  I  will  not  deceive  you  ;  her 
days  are  numbered,  unless  in  Heaven's  mercy 
she  is  spared ;  but  Sir  William  gives  us  no 
hope.  But  she  would  like  to  see  you,  Cecil 
before ." 

Here  he  became  inarticulate  from  his 
sobs. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  good  of  her — too  good  of 
you,  dear,  dear  Dudley !" 

"  Sir  William  thinks  you  might  go  to- 
night. Dear  Cecil,  do  you  feel  strong 
enough  for " 

My  heart  in  its  bitterness  finished  the 
sentence  for  him. 

**  I  will  struggle  there,  Dudley." 

That  evening,  with  assistance,  I  managed 
to  reach  the  gondola  ;  and  was  pulled  swiftly 
towards  the  hotel.  I  was  lifted  up  stairs : 
and   there,   in   the  drawing-room,  with  the 
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windows  open,  full  of  flowers,  with  thick 
carpets  on  the  floor,  to  deaden  the  sound ; 
and  on  a  sofa,  in  all  her  beauty,  in  all  her 
former  loveliness,  lay  Lucille. 

In  more  than  her  former  loveliness, — 
for  already  on.  that  gentle  countenance 
immortality  had  placed  its  stamp.  The 
freshness  and  the  bloom  of  the  soul  dwelt 
on  the  cheek,  and  when  she  spoke,  the  voice 
was  even  more  silvery  than  usual,  and  the 
eye  had  lost  nothing  of  its  brightness.  If 
Death  claimed  her  as  his  bride,  she  wore  the 
bridal  livery.  I  came  to  contemplate  the 
ruins  I  had  worked ;  and  lo !  upon  that 
ruin  there  was  a  sacred  glow  like  unto 
Heaven's  glory, — the  angel  of  love  sat  at 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  And  now  that 
the  stone  was  rolled  away,  I  too  prayed 
to  be  permitted  to  enter  in  and  lay  me 
down  by  her  side  in  death.  She  unclasped 
her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  took  Dudley's 
hand  as  he  knelt,  weeping,  and  pressed  it 
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to  her  lips ;  and  then,  with  her  soft  trans- 
parent arm  she  drew  his  lips  to  her's,  while 
her  glance  was  fixed  in  pity  on  me.  It  was 
her  confession  of  faith, — her  pledge  that  her 
affection — her  hope — was  still  holy  and  pure 
in  death.  And  when  he  drew  his  lips  away 
from  that  long,  long  kiss,  the  smile  of  inex- 
pressible tenderness, — Faith,  and  Love,  and 
Charity, — still  dwelt  there,  and  her  eyes 
were  closed.  The  sanguine  heart  would 
have  said,  "  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth." — 
But  not  so  ! — she  was  Dead ! 


THE   END. 
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